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A NEW GUIDE TO DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


[* is a fierce light which beats just now upon the critic’s stall, 

and its occupant is growing almost as accustomed to being 
criticised as he is to criticising other people. If he chances to 
be, or at any rate to look, a young man, he is likely to find his 
work roughly handled as belonging to the new school of art- 
appreciation, and as being, in consequence, conceited, fantastic, 
irresponsible, and wholly untrustworthy. If, on the other hand, 
he has the misfortune to be grey or bald, and the disadvantage of 
many years’ service in his laborious calling, he is sure to be set 
down as a member of the “ veteran brigade,” who by his long 
experience has robbed his opinions of all value, and is fit only 
for a more or less dishonourable retirement. It is quite the 
fashion for leading ladies when interviewed to aver that they 
never dream of reading press notices, which they consider ‘‘ too 
funny for anything,” whilst every now and then a leading lady’s 
husband will assert that he always hides the newspapers from his 
wife after she has given the world a new impersonation. Some- 
times the wretched critic is accused of cowardice because he does 
not sign his name to his articles. Sometimes he is abused for 
his vanity because he appends his initials to his lucubrations. He 
is lectured, now because he holds himself aloof from the stage and 
its practical interests, and now because he ventures to make 
acquaintances and even friends of the actors and managers with 
whom his business brings him in contact It is his malignant 
spite which is held answerable for the fiasco which occasionally 
attends immature dramatic effort. It is his lenient indifference 
which is blamed for the success which is frequently attained by the 
conventional mediocrities of the skilled playwright. Whatever 
may be right, the dramatic critic is pretty sure to be wrong ; 
and if by accident he be not so far out as usual, it is generally 
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conceded that he must have some unworthy object to serve by 
his unwonted accuracy. 

These things being so, it must be with a sense of relief that the 
dramatic critic turns to the references which are made to his craft 
in the pages of the Handbook of the Drama: Its Philosophy and 
Teaching, recently put forth through the medium of the 
Roxburghe Press, by Mr. P. J. Cooke. From the philosophic 
method which this writer evidently desires to follow in his 
disquisition, the critic may hope to learn not only the extent of 
his faults, but the way to set about their correction. It 
is true that, if we may judge from the portrait prefixed to the 
dainty volume, its author is rather a young man to undertake the 
guidance of editors in their engagements and of contributors in 
their labours. But any rising doubts on this score are speedily 
set at rest when we note Mr. P. J. Cooke’s position as ‘“‘ Lecturer 
in Elocution and the Drama to the Battersea Polytechnic, the 
London College of Music, Science and Art, the Highbury 
Institute,” &c., kc. A man who is capable of teaching the rising 
talent of Highbury and Battersea how to recite must surely be 
able to give valuable hints to editors about to engage dramatic 
critics, and to critics about to write notices of plays. Mr. Cooke 
is not long before he gives us a taste of his quality. After twenty 
pages or so devoted to an exhaustive survey of the progress of the 
drama, from the Miracle Plays to the latest revivals at the 
Lyceum, our Battersea guide plunges boldly into what he calls 
“The Science of Dramatic Criticism.” Concerning this he has 
many luminous utterances to make, nctably one to the effect that 
this critical science “should be arbitrary only in so far as it 
should be consistent and relevant.” How helpful a suggestion 
of this kind must be to a young journalist or essayist we need 
hardly point out. Mr. Cooke, it is true, states that ‘ active 
criticism, apart from its characteristic as being a mental attribute 
not possessed by all, cannot be really taught by any hard and fast 
method.” But this can only be his modesty, and we are convinced 
that he cannot mean what he says when he avows that “a youth 
may be educated for the medical profession, but he cannot upon 
a similar system be equipped for a critical functionary.” If only 
Mr. P. J. Cooke’s services could be secured by the enterprising 
gentleman who tells us ‘‘ What to do with our boys,” we might 
easily add equipment for a “ critical functionary”’ to other useful 
preparations for the battle of life. The ‘essential elements,”’ it 
seems, which go to compose good criticism are “ fairness, 
precision, simplicity, and a conspicuous knowledge of the subject 
criticised.”” But we are not to look for too much even where all 
these desirable elements are present. ‘‘To expect an absolutely 
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impassioned critique upon any work of art... is a point upon 
which many opinions doubtless would materially differ.” It is 
quite possible: since there is no knowing what mental vagary 
might be associated with a morbid desire for “‘ impassioned ’’ 
criticism. The mystic warning, however, seems hardly necessary, 
and the worthy lecturer might, perhaps, have safely contented 
himself with his subsequent expression of belief ‘‘ that nearly all 
dramatic and other critics are prejudiced in one particular or 
another.” This is terribly severe, but it is mild in comparison 
with the scathing study of the “‘ ordinary newspaper reporter” 
as he appears when placed under the Battersea microscope. This 
miserable creature, it seems, ‘‘ goes to the theatre upon the receipt 
of the usual Press invitation, and is present upon the first night. 
His ‘ copy’ must be in the printer’s hands as soon as possible, 
and his criticism generally occupies something like a column. 
Now, it has always appeared a puzzle to us how any critic can do 
either himself or his subject justice during the interval which 
elapses between his leaving the theatre and when the compositor 
receives his ‘copy.’ There can certainly be no time for dwelling 
upon the structure of the play in its relative value as a piece of 
literature. We do not think, indeed, that editors or newspaper 
proprietors have any partiality for lengthy or minute criticism ; 
they simply value the notice which they pay so-called critics to 
write as a quid pro quo for the advertisements received, and for 
which they are well paid.” The Professor has “invariably 
noticed, moreover, in papers not theatrical, that the theatre 
which gives out the most advertisements and pays the best price 
for them gets the best and longest notice.’’ This he says “‘ without 
the slightest fear of contradiction.” But who would dream of con- 
tradicting the statements of a Battersea Professor concerning the 
modus operandi of critics and editors and newspaper proprietors ? 
It is, of course, only his kindly tolerance which has prevented 
his disclosing those other secrets of the journalistic prison-house : 
the Black List of Non-Advertising Managers, the Tariff for Favour- 
able Notices, the Dress-Suit Loan Department, the Blackmail 
Office, and the Fines for Insobrietyand Bad Grammar. Happily, 
however, as we have hinted, the Handbook of the Drama undertakes 
something more than the tempting task of showing in a wholesale 
way how the professional critics go wrong. It points out, for 
example, that ‘“‘ the imagination and the critical faculty should be 
carefully cultivated and adopted by the critic who is desirous of 
giving his impressions in an intelligible form,” which is no doubt 
safe advice, but might be more valuable if the pupil had been 
told how to set about adopting one of his own faculties. This is as 
regards the manner only of dramatic criticism; but Mr. Cooke has 
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some equally subtle hints to give as to its spirit and substance. 
Concerning the former, for example, “‘ the critic should know and 
understand that criticism is a science and not a hobby—a thing 
to give him amusement, and act as an excuse for letting his hair 
grow abnormally long.” A cursory glance round the stalls on a 
first night would hardly have suggested to most of us that the 
length of the male playgoer’s hair was such as to demand any 
excuse, whether journalistic or otherwise. We ourselves should 
indeed have been inclined to regard paucity rather than wealth 
of hirsute covering as the mark of the professional playgoer. 
But Mr. Cooke has no doubt some reason for his stern cor- 
rection of this strange misapprehension, as also for the following 
remarkable sketch of ‘ criticism as she is wrote’’—at Battersea. 
‘An author and a critic,’ we are told, “meet at an ‘At 
Home’ or other festive gathering, and they happen to talk about 
politics, science, religion, art. They differ, and henceforth they 
are sworn enemies. The critic takes his revenge by ridiculing 
the author’s next play. This,’ adds Mr. Cooke in mild repro- 
bation, “is childish, and, were it not an absolute fact, incredible.”’ 
That it is childish we cannot attempt to deny; that it is 
incredible we should certainly have maintained in defiance of fact 
if this Handbook of the Drama had not shown to what lengths the 
nonsense talked about the stage and its censors could go. After 
it we are not suprised to find Mr. Cooke gravely telling the critic 
that “he should not allow any falling out between his wife and 
that of the author or one of the actors to weigh too heavily in 
the balance of criticism.” That “too” is delicious, as is also 
the remark that “‘ nowadays, when so much confidence is being 
placed in young men on the Press, it would be advisable that 
candidates for the post of dramatic critic should possess a more or 
less thorough knowledge of the English drama.’’ Of course they 
should; but as the Battersea Professor significantly proceeds to 
ask, “How isit?” It is doubtful, he thinks, whether “there 
are more than three or four critics on the London Press who 
have any scholastic or literary knowledge of plays in the com- 
prehensive sense of the word.’’ Yet is there one chance for the 
editor who wants to find a young man ‘“‘ equipped for a critical 
functionary.” There is Mr. Cooke himself, who announces in so 
many words that “the study of the drama has always been to us 
one of the most delightful intellectual luxuries,” and who could 
doubtless be persuaded for a consideration to show how his Science 
of Dramatic Criticism ought to be reduced to practice in the 
columns of the Press. If his work did not edify it could hardly 
fail to amuse; and this is the only excuse that we can proffer for 
having quoted from it so liberally in these pages. 
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Portraits. 





MISS MAY YOHE. 


No long ago Miss Yohe remarked that, although settled in 

London, she was areal American. The words mean more 
than they do in the case of most of our visitors from the United 
States. Miss Yohe is descended upon her mother’s side from the 
Narragansett tribe of American Indians, a fact which separates 
her from her adoptive countrymen. A “real American”’ she is, 
then, and is proud of being ; though, as far as her plans go at 
present, she is content to make her home for good in the country 
where she has as yet achieved her greatest stage successes. 
Educated at a school in Dresden and a convent in Paris, she had 
no thought of adopting a public career until she was induced, by 
the sudden discovery that her voice had changed from a high 
soprano to a deep contralto, and had in the process given her a 
chance of distinction in the theatrical world, to accept a proffered 
engagement, and to appear at Chicago some years ago in a 
musical piece with the familiar title of The Crystal Slipper. She 
had played in several other entertainments of the same nature 
before she came on a visit to London, and, seizing a favourable 
opportunity of making her appearance before English audiences, 
took part in the production at the Lyric Theatre of the operetta 
The Magic Opal. Mam’zelle Nitouche was the next piece to claim 
her aid; and then came Little Christopher Columbus, in which 
she made her first decided hit, and to the success of which her 
singing and acting so largely contributed. Few weeks had passed 
after its production before all London was ringing with ‘Oh! 
Honey, my Honey!” and from that time onward Miss Yohe’s 
popularity has been established on a firm basis. It was her 
presence in the cast of The Lady Slavey that kept that inane 
play so long in the bill at the Avenue Theatre ; while the per- 
formance of Dandy Dick Whittington, which followed at the 
same house, would, if robbed of her sprightly assumption of the 
title part, with its bewildering variety of disguises, certainly not 
have drawn first all London and then all the provinces, as it is 
continuing to do at the present time. Miss Yohe’s ambition is 
not bounded by the kind of parts in which hitherto she has 
exclusively been seen. She has a desire to appear in something 
strongly dramatic ; and, being credited with a strong character, 
she will doubtless find her opportunity before long. It is hardly 
necessary to add that last year Miss Yohe, who still retains her 
maiden name on the stage, became Lady Francis Hope. 
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Che Round Table. 


SHOULD DRAMATIC CRITICS WRITE PLAYS? 


“When once a critic has submitted a play to a manager, his indepen- 
dence, his critical integrity, if not gone, is jeopardised. There is no 
blinking the fact. We do not say that the writing of plays prevents a 
critic from being honest ; but we do say that it makes honesty difficult on 
his part, and that he makes it difficult for managers, actors, and the 
public to believe in his honesty.”—The Theatre, October, 1895. 





By ALFRED E. T. Watson. 


wut reference to your inquiry whether in my opinion 
dramatic critics should be allowed to practise as play- 
wrights, I have no hesitation whatever in replying with the most 
emphatic negative I can express. If the well-paid counsel were 
suddenly to leave his seat at the bar, to mount the bench and 
deliver judgment on the case in which he had been engaged, it 
would be thought a little startling; but this is a precisely equivalent 
situation to that of the critic-playwright. 

The question may be regarded from various points of view; 
but from none of them can I discover any justification for the 
existence of so anomalous a creature. A critic writes a play, and 
it is either accepted or rejected. Even before it is finished the 
ehances are that he will have some idea of propitiating the 
manager or managers to whom he thinks of offering his work ; 
so that the dishonesty is likely to begin even before the piece is 
actually in existence. Say that the play is accepted: what 
follows? Manager and critic become partners in an enterprise ; 
their interests are common. To put it otherwise, the judge is 
employed and paid by the plaintiff—truly a quaint condition of 
affairs! ‘Well, the play is duly brought out, and let us imagine 
(1) that it sueceeds—though, as a matter of fact, in my experience 
very few of the critic-playwrights’ pieces have approached success. 
The prosperous partners grow more and more friendly and 
intimate; their banking accounts increase ; they like each other 
extremely ; the manager thinks the critic a genius, and tells him 
so; the critic regards the manager as the shrewdest of business 
men and best of good fellows, and does not hide his opinion. 
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When the piece has run its course, and the manager produces a 
bad one to follow it, how can the critic hurt the feelings of his 
late partner by bluntly telling the truth? 

Or let us imagine (2) that the play fails. The manager-partner 
wishes to take it off at once, too surely foreseeing heavy nightly 
losses. The critic-partner, having no money to lose in the 
venture, and not adopting a strictly impartial view of the compo- 
sition (which indeed some of his friends—and notably his 
deputy whom he has sent to write a notice for the chief 
paper he represents—have described as one of the most 
brilliant pieces ever put on the stage), the critic-partner, I say, 
wants the work ‘“‘ to have a chance;” he recalls various plays 
that have been coldly received at first and have grown into 
successes ; he is anxious that the manager should advertise freely, 
quote the pufferies of his friends in endless columns and on 
innumerable posters, and wait a few weeks, disregarding his 
banking account, to see the result. The manager knows all too 
well what that result would inevitably be. Impartial critics have 
told the truth, and his friends confirm their judgment; so 
that he withdraws the venture. The critic, in his vanity 
and vexation, is bitterly aggrieved. The ex-partner has done him 
a cruel injury, he considers ; has held him up to scorn as a failure 
when he attempted to practise the craft of which it is assumed he 
is a master ; has robbed him of hundreds or thousands of pounds, 
not to speak of reputation. Is it in human nature that the 
humiliated critic will be absolutely unbiased in his verdict on 
the plays that are afterwards acted at the theatre of the man he 
now looks on as an enemy ? 

Or (3) the critic’s piece is rejected. Another play is preferred, 
and the rejected critic goes to write a notice of it. He is vainenough 
to be persuaded that his own composition is vastly better than that 
which the manager has chosen in preference; he cannot see the 
merit of his successful rival’s play—for it is on a triumphantly 
accepted rival that he is sitting in judgment. Are we to expect a 
trustworthy notice? Very likely the rejected critic-playwright con- 
tributes to several papers ; he is in a position to give occupation 
as deputy to sucking young critics who represent minor 
journals, and between the acts he takes pains to impress upon 
these what a miserably bad play he thinks it. Not only between the 
acts either. He makes himself prominent in his seat while the play 
is in progress, looks conspicuously bored at the humorous scenes, 
emits little chuckles of derision at the pathetic incidents. When 
the notices appear, those which he has written himself, together 
with those which are written by the scribes he can influence, 
seem to make up a consensus of opinion against the piece—the 
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same consensus that would have been in favour of any piece the 
critic had written. 

So far I have spoken of the critic-playwright in his relation to 
managers. Let us consider him in his very probable relation to 
actors and actresses also. His play is accepted, and the leading 
parts offered to the performers he wishes to secure. The actor 
considers his allotted character poor and ineffective, and declines it. 


“Tgnorant, conceited ass!” thinks the author. “Part not good 
enough for him, isn’t it? Slights my work, does he? Very 
well, I owe him ‘one when the chance comes!’’ The actress 


does not like her part either, and makes a pretty and more or 
less plausible excuse for not accepting it, an excuse the baseless- 
ness of which presently becomes obvious; and she, too, goes 
down in the critic-playwright’s black books. Or she accepts a bad 
part, makes nothing of it, and when there comes the inevitable 
failure, which Mrs. Siddons and Miss Ellen Terry rolled into one 
could not have averted, the critic attributes the melancholy 
result to her—it cannot be the fault of the play, that is the one 
thing certain—so that ever after she, too, is in disgrace ; indeed, 
he retains a grudge against all the cast who have failed in making 
his wretched piece remunerative. 

Or—suppositions are endless—the parts are cast and rehearsed. 
Some very moderate actor has his opportunity of making a useful 
friend of this theatrical mammon of unrighteousness. He 
deferentially asks advice, expresses reverential gratitude for hints, 
and pretends to be amazed at the extraordinary wisdom of 
the critic-guide. 

“‘Clever young fellow,” thinks the critic. ‘‘ He does not seem 
to get on, but I suppose he has never had a chance before—full 
of intelligence, and can’t take too much trouble to get it right!”’ 
Will not the critic’s notice always exhibit an indulgent leaning 
towards this shrewd young man? An actress, on the other hand, 
does not accept hints so readily. She argues. She has thought 
out the character and the business very earnestly, and her 
experience and perception are strongly opposed to some of the 
detail which the critic-playwright, who is very far from being 
the genius he considers himself, desires. ‘‘ Impudent little 
minx!” thinks the critic. ‘‘She wants taking down a peg or 
two!” and he anxiously awaits the chance of assisting in the 
operation. 

Once upon a time a very stupid play was produced at a London 
theatre, mainly for the sake of giving prominence to an actress 
who, naturally, represented the principal part, and did so in 
stagey, commonplace fashion. Dash, the critic of the Morning 
Mercury, wrote his notice in the ordinary way. It was a bad 
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piece, and he said so. ‘‘ Have you seen Blank’s notice” (Blank 
was a critic-playwright) ‘‘ of the play at the Royal?” a friend 
inquired of Dash at dinner at the club next evening. ‘‘ No, my 
dear fellow, certainly I have not,” he replied; ‘“‘ why on earth 
should I?” ‘‘ The piece is very bad, isn’t it?” the other asked. 
‘‘Rubbish,” was the answer. ‘‘ What is Miss Asterisk like?”’ 
the friend continued. ‘‘Oh, the usual sort of thing,” he was 
told. ‘‘The commonplace performance of a third-rate actress 
who has learned her business.” ‘‘ Well, do read Blank’s notice,” 
the friend said, handing the paper. Dash did so. 

Some years ago Mr. W. S. Gilbert came one evening into the 
Beefsteak Club, and observed, ‘‘I have never before fully 
recognised the extreme poverty of the English language.” ‘What's 
the matter with it?” was the inquiry. ‘It contains no words,” 
he answered, ‘‘ to express the appalling wretchedness of Gasper’s 
acting.”” Much the same thing was the matter with Blank, only 
the other way; for he could find no words to express his 
enthusiastic admiration for Miss Asterisk and her play. She 
had seen the value of the work with that intuitive perception 
which is one of the attributes of genius, and had not rested 
till she could make it known; she had given immortality to a 
noble drama by the exercise of subtle art, of soul-stirring passion, 
and——in fact, it was one of the most blazing and blatant puffs 
ever written. ‘“‘ What does it mean? ’’ the friend asked, as Dash 
threw down the paper. ‘‘ Very simple,” Dash replied; “it 
means that Blank thinks Miss Asterisk has got some money, and 
that he has got a play to sell her.” Andhe had! And he did! 

Do I then think that contemporary dramatic criticism is 
untrustworthy? No, certainly not. Mainly because few of the 
leading critics try to sell plays, to secure engagements for their 
relations, retain mysterious “‘interests’’ in foreign pieces, 
or otherwise barter their independence and honour. I 
believe that a great majority of the critics endeavour to 
be absolutely just, to overcome the prejudices and partialities 
which are so apt to arise, and conscientiously to do their 
duty. But I have given a few of the reasons why I am 
convinced that the notices of the critic-playwright must be worse 
than valueless; and I only refrain from giving others because 
I have much more than exceeded the space I was asked to fill. 





By J. F. NIsBErT. 


The question submitted I take to be this: Whether a dramatic 
critic, having written a play, which he offers to certain theatrical 
managers, and which is either refused or accepted by them, 
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can be trusted to write about the subsequent productions of 
those managers in an impartial spirit. This is very like asking 
whether a certain class of persons, say dramatic critics, could 
be trusted to walk through the New Cut on a Saturday night 
when the barrows are out—if the barrows are out then and there 
—without trying to steal a leg of mutton. In other words, I am 
asked to pronounce upon the personal honesty of dramatic 
critics. 

Well, in London these persons are becoming a tolerably 
numerous body. I believe they are at least a hundred strong. 
On the books of a theatre like the Lyceum they might even 
muster a good many more; for Sir Henry Irving, like the 
thoughtful and intelligent manager that he is, has a great affec- 
tion for the press, and all Fleet Street is invited to his first 
nights. Now, as three-fourths of these gentlemen of the 
press—I use the consecrated term—are personally unknown to 
me, I am obviously unable to give them all a certificate of 
character. One can only deal with them according to the average 
of human nature, which I daresay is bad enough to yield a 
fractional percentage of dishonesty. Of course, out of the total 
number of critics only a very small proportion attempt to write 
plays, so that the number of cases to be dealt with is really very 
small. Still, even in those there must be a leaven of original sin. 
I am very far, then, from saying that a dramatic critic, with a 
rejected play in his pocket, is necessarily immaculate. No more, 
probably, would a bishop or a privy councillor be immaculate 
under all circumstances. Many persons, on the other hand, are 
proof against all petty temptation of a pecuniary or sordid kind, 
and that, not from any pharisaical pretension to superiority, but 
because they happen to be built that way; and it would be 
unfair to deny dramatic criticism its due proportion of that 
particular brand of human nature. 

The upshot, then, the fin mot of the situation, seems to me to 
be that it is impossible to generalise about the honesty of so 
heterogeneous a group of persons as those who, in London, while 
professing journalism, may also dabble in playwriting. Some 
will be scrupulously honest, and others probably the reverse, just 
as in any other walk of life you may name. There are shady 
solicitors, shady doctors, shady financiers, and there may even, for 
aught I know, be shady theatre managers. But no class of men 
can be judged by its exceptions. If you show me acase in which 
a dramatic critic, for private reasons of his own, has been disloyal 
to the journal he serves, I can only say I am sorry, and that the 
sooner he is punished for such dereliction of duty the better. 
But let us have no retailing of malicious gossip on this subject, 
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no innuendo, no casting of reflections upon a whole flock because 
it may contain one black sheep. A weak man in the post of 
dramatic critic is likely to be unfair in his judgments for a great 
many other reasons than the writing of plays; the strong man 
may always be trusted to hold the scales evenly, just as the 
honest cashier may safely be trusted with the key of the safe. 
Before you ask me to say whether in my opinion this or that 
dramatic critic is proof against the temptations of his office, 


supposing him to dabble in playwriting, you must tell me his 
general character. Towt est la! 





By Matcoutm WATSON. 


It is a familiar truism, for the repetition of which I need 
hardly apologise, that in this imperfect world of ours there exists 
no system which is not open to abuse. Hedge it about by pre- 
cautions as you may, surround it with safeguards as you will, the 
inevitable must always happen—corruption, somehow or other, 
will steal in and vitiate. So much as a general principle few 
will be disposed to deny. That dramatic criticism, like criticism of 
every kind, is above suspicion in this respect I have no intention 
of maintaining. This, however, is merely to admit that it is no 
better, and, I submit, no worse, than its neighbours. In politics, 
trade, literature, and art, the same condition of affairs obtains. 
In the present discussion I hold a brief for neither side. What 
I desire is simply that the position shall be fairly and honestly 
considered. In the old days it was currently reported that the 
virtue of a dramatic critic was incapable of resisting the influence 
of an invitation to supper at which “chicken and champagne ”’ 
were liberally provided. Later he was charged with the crime 
of selling himself body and soul in exchange for a cup of tea pre- 
sented by the fair hands of a pretty actress. To-day, we are 
assured, his conscience and his pen are at the service of any 
manager who will agree to accept a play from him. 

Now let us admit, for the sake of argument, that such charges 
have some foundation in fact. But even then we shall have to 
confess that cases of the kind are exceptional. The writer of the 
article upon the Critic-Dramatist in the October number of 
The Theatre himself states, ‘‘ If the unscrupulous critic-dramatist 
does not cease from troubling,” certain things will happen. In the 
word which I have taken the liberty to italicise lies the gist of the 
whole matter. It isa question of the individual, and the individual 
alone. The strong man has no reason to fear temptation in 
whatever form it assails him; the weak will certainly yield to its 
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power, be that great or small. It is all a matter of personality. 
If a critic is disposed to be venal, the importance and the nature 
of the bribe are secondary considerations. Sooner or later he will 
fall a victim to his own cupidity. Upon this point, the article 
in The Theatre calls for no refutation. In the writer’s mind, 
there is evidently no doubt as to the truth of the allegations 
he advances. But in my humble opinion he has either gone too 
far or not far enough. If his knowledge is so comprehensive and 
accurate, why stop short at vague insinuations? Who are these 
unscrupulous critic-dramatists who allow their judgment to be 
swayed by a feeling of self-interest? If there exists such a 
maleficent and mean-spirited creature, the sooner he is unmasked 
and excommunicated the better for the honour of the critical 
profession. It is so easy in such instances to generalise, but a 
grain of fact is worth a bushel of speculative theory, and in the 
interests of all concerned an explicit statement should be made. 

There is, on the other hand, no lack of arguments which might 
be adduced in favour of critics practising the art upon which 
they are invited to pronounce judgment ; but, unfortunately, the 
limited space at my disposal prevents me from discussing the 
point at any length. It is to be observed, however, that in no 
other trade or profession is an intimate knowledge of the practical 
side of a subject supposed to disqualify a man for forming and 
offering an opinion regarding its merits or defects. In the case 
of literature, it is a well-known fact that writers constantly review 
their fellow-workers’ books, while every day poets sit in judgment , 
upon their brother-poets’ productions. For my own part I am 
tempted to think also that there is far less jealousy, acrimony, 
and uncharitableness in the literary and artistic professions than 
some would have us suppose. Black sheep there are in every 
flock, and I do not contend that none are to be found in the 
critical fold. But until something like real proof is forthcoming, 
I shall decline to believe that, merely because he perpetrates a 
play, your critic is bound to become a monster of venality, spleen, 
and other deadly sins. 





By JAMES MORTIMER. 


There is, I apprehend, no more reason to impugn the trust- 
worthiness and impartiality of a dramatic critic who is himself 
a playwright than it would be just to challenge the good faith of 
other artistic experts undertaking the critical analysis of the work 
done by members of their respective professions. Criticism of any 
kind is, at the best, an ungrateful and invidious task. The critic 
cannot possibly gain the approval of all parties. Ifhe be severe, he 
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arouses the resentment of the person upon whose production he 
has unfavourably adjudicated ; if he be indulgent, those of his 
readers who entertain a contrary opinion are apt to accuse him 
of either incompetence or venality—sometimes of both. 

Yet, if dramatists, musicians, painters, poets, novelists—in 
a word, all who invite that publicity which is the breath of their 
nostrils—were asked to choose between submitting their work to 
the critical scrutiny of an adept or to the tender mercies of 
a writer destitute of technical experience, I am persuaded that 
an overwhelming majority would unhesitatingly award the 
preference to the former. Either a critic is fair and honest or 
he is not. It imports absolutely nothing to the issue if a tainted 
judgment be rendered by an expert or by a novice. On the other 
hand, it can scarcely be denied that the impartial opinion of the 
dramatic critic who is familiar with the professional intricacies of 
his subject is more likely to be correct than the superficial ipse 
dizit of a smatterer or an ignoramus. The pronouncement of 
the one may be adverse, but if so it will generally be qualified by 
the admission of extenuating circumstances, unless the play be 
irredeemably execrable ; whilst the review of the other consists 
almost invariably of unadulterated and unreasoning censure, 
when it does not assume the opposite form of extravagant praise. 
In this latter species of so-called dramatic criticism there is no 
juste milieu; it is all pure assertion, favourable or abusive, 
without the remotest pretence to argument or controversy. 

I doubt whether a thorough application of the argumentum ad 
hominem would be appropriate in a general discussion of the 
point at issue; and to enter into a personal discussion would, 
under any circumstances, demand a much larger space than has 
been assigned to me here. The same reason compels me to 
exclude considerations relating to proprietors of newspapers who 
restrict the liberty of their dramatic critics, or who leave them 
(as in the majority of instances) completely independent ; whilst 
the managers of theatres, who reap the greatest benefit from 
criticism, good, bad, and indifferent, may be left outside of the 
question altogether. I have, during the past twenty-five years, 
been brought into personal or professional contact with all the 
prominent dramatic critics of the London daily and weekly Press. 
Amongst them have been several dramatic authors, and I cannot 
call to mind a single instance in which their reviews of current 
plays have essentially differed in spirit from those of their 

principal colleagues. Ido not believe that their criticisms are 

written under the bias of selfish considerations, and I have known 

every one of them to lend kindly encouragement to unknown and 

struggling writers for the stage, when their less influential brethren 
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were endeavouring to win their spurs by the indiscriminate abuse 
which young journalists are apt to regard as the surest method 
of attracting public attention. 


By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


The Theatre, I am inclined to think, takes the critic-dramatist 
too seriously. That worthy, I feel sure, does not do all the 
injury ascribed to him. To begin with, the critics who write 
plays are thoroughly well known. There are no secrets now in 
journalism; and the identity of all the leading writers on 
theatrical subjects is familiar to the man in the street. Conse- 
quently, the public knows how to make allowances where 
necessary. If it finds A persistently writing up B, or C as per- 
sistently writing down D, it does but wink the other eye; it is 
able, or thinks itself able, to give an adequate reason for the 
portent. Playgoers nowadays are not so readily deceived ; young 
birds though they often be, they are not easily to be caught by 
chaff. Again, the critics who write plays are not particularly 
numerous. Let us suppose, for argument’s sake, that E is 
tenderer than he should be to the plays produced by F, or that G 
is harder than he should be on the pieces brought out by H; 
does it, after all, matter so very much? If we have the bane, 
have we not the antidote? Very often, I find, one critic- 
dramatist contradicts another, and sometimes all are at simul- 
taneous loggerheads: that, in itself, must do much to reduce, if 
not to obliterate, the influence of each. But assuming, again for 
argument’s sake, that they were all engaged in a sort of con- 
spiracy to mislead the public—a sufficiently grotesque assumption 
—would there not be enough newspapers left to enlighten the 
playgoing community ? 

I am told that in the eyes of the theatrical profession there is 
only one daily paper, and that its theatrical representative is a 
playwright. But the power wielded by that one journal, however 
great, can scarcely be greater, surely, than the power wielded by 
all the other journals put together? Do we not, some of us, 
over-estimate the capacity of the critics, whether for good or for 
evil? Injustice may be done in a few cases, but the balance is 
pretty certain to be redressed. The world is pretty full of writers 
about the theatre; they swarm in Fleet-street and the Strand; 
they pervade the City and the suburbs. Nearly every publication— 
daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly—has its theatrical oracle. Is it 
likely that, amid all that flood of opinion, running into so many 
channels, big and little, the critic-dramatists so few in numbers, 
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could make much way? Certainly it is not for any one of us to 
sit in judgment on his fellows. Whether a critic does or does 
not write plays is a matter, I take it, first for his own 
conscience, and secondly for the newspaper proprietor who 
employs his pen. I believe that no one newspaper, that not even 
half-a-dozen newspapers, can sustain or destroy a play, elevate 
or suppress a dramatist. What A may do in one direction B 
may counteract in another; the favouritism shown in one 
quarter may be neutralised by the antagonism displayed in 
another. I should say that the critic who does not write plays 
consults his own dignity and peace of mind. But that is only an 
individual view : others think differently. 


By Artuur Escort. 


It is perfectly true, as you point out in your last number, that 
the critic-dramatists of what may be called the old school were 
different in at least one important respect from those of the 
new. Like their acknowledged chief, John Oxenford, the great 
majority of the number did not allow their notices of plays and 
performances to be coloured by their occasional disappointments 
as playwriters. Indeed, the chief, if not the only, fault they had 
was that of being too lenient all round, too much disposed to 
look at everything through rose-tinted spectacles. From any- 
thing like malignity of spirit, from any tendency to depreciate 
either openly or slyly, they were conspicuously free. But to this 
rule there was one very considerable exception. I mean Douglas 
Jerrold, the story of whose quarrel with Charles Kean goes far 
to justify your contention that the dramatist and the critic 
should not be allowed to co-exist in one person. That story I 
propose to narrate: 

In 1851, soon after taking the Princess’s Theatre, Kean pur- 
chased from Jerrold, of Punch and Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper, 
two three-act comedies, A Heart of Gold and St. Cupid. For 
a time the saturnine wit was all smiles; he had received £300 
(in those days a high price) for each piece, and was delighted at 
the prospect of his name appearing in the bills of an important 
theatre. Everything Kean did was referred to by the two papers 
mentioned in the most generous way. Of the revival of Macbeth 
in 1853, he said in Lloyd’s: “‘It is a marvellous example of 
scenic and mechanic art. We shall not attempt to describe all 
its glories, all its scenic effects. We would as soon endeavour 
with pen and ink to paint a rainbow on our paper, or to give the 
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glowing colours toa chameleon. Suffice it that it is a magnificent 
triumph for the management, and will reward Mr. C. Kean with 
golden opinions, and—what he may think quite as good—with 
golden assets.” 

Before long a serious difference arose between the actor- 
manager and the critic-dramatist, chiefly, it appears, because 
the former, finding St. Cupid a failure, assigned the chief 
part in A Heart of Gold—a part intended for himself— 
to Ryder. From that time the great influence of Punch 
and Lloyd’s was employed to decry the theatre which 
they had previously extolled to the skies. Kean, I need 
hardly say, dressed his plays, so to speak, with a care, a 
liberality, and a feeling for pictorial effect until then unknown 
in the history of the stage. Jerrold suddenly discovered that 
playgoing at the Princess’s was sight-seeing and nothing more, 
and that a visit was universally accompanied by the ennui that 
accompanies sight-seeing. Faust and Marguerite showed Kean 
to be ‘a born spectaclemaker.” ‘‘ Wonderful,” said Lloyd's, 
“is the process by which all the poetry, all the grandeur, is 
discharged from Goéthe, the imaginations and subtleties of the 
master being supplied by the pulleys of the machinist and the 
colours of the scene painter! Everything of life and beauty 
has been extracted, and a caput mortuum—that is, Mr. Charles 
Kean’s Mephistopheles—remains. And yet Mr. Kean never acted 
so naturally in hislife. . . . He no doubt felt the triumph of 
commonplace, and rejoiced in his element. We have been 
accustomed to associate with Mephistopheles a devilish subtlety ; 
a laughing spirit in the eye, burning like a burning glass. 
Mr. Kean .. . had no more subtlety than the waiter 
at the Dog Tavern; nothing more scorching in his looks 
than might flash from brass buttons. There was boldness, but 
no burning. .'. . The vision of Marguerite was (thanks to 
Marguerite herself) very lovely ; and the procession to the cathe- 
dral showed that the manager had been a profound observer 
of the condition and demeanour of people going to prayers. The 
sprinkling of babies was very judicious, and a little touching. The 
musical contest for the soul of Marguerite between the demons 
under the stage and the angels over it was somewhat bold upon 
a moral English public; but when the soul of Marguerite, in 
white muslin, borne by angels in satin petticoats, was carried to 
heaven (‘ without wires,’ cries a critic hysterical with admiration), 
the delight of the gods was perfect. As a piece of show and 
mechanism (wires unseen) Faust and Marguerite will draw the 
eyes of the town, especially the eyes that have least brains 
behind them. It is the very triumph of vulgar showiness, unin- 
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formed by a spark of genius. Mr. Kean’s poodle is all over a 
very dull dog ; a dog without a bit of the wag in him, even in 
his tail. Nevertheless, there is one triumph due to the actor. 
His new nose is perfect: it has the true demoniacal curve. We 
never saw a better view of the Devil’s bridge.”’ 

In 1858, adverting to a recent performance at Windsor 
Castle, Jerrold published an article in Lioyd’s, headed “‘ The 
Great Kean Monopoly,” in which he suggested that a 
Dramatic Commission should be issued at Court to inquire 
into the following questions :—‘‘ How far the patronage 
bestowed upon Mr. Charles Kean has benefited the 
drama? How often he has allowed other managers _ to 
perform ?—and the number of times those managers have 
performed in comparison with Charles Kean? To inquire how 
often Mr. Phelps has performed at Windsor Castle, before 
Thursday evening, November 10, 1853. To discover the names of 
the other tragedians who have played at Windsor Castle by the 
kind permission and favour of Mr. Charles Kean? To ascertain, 
if possible, the number of original pieces Mr. Charles Kean 
has produced since he has been in possession of the patronage 
of the Court? On the other side, to ascertain the number of 
revivals, adaptations, and more particularly translations which 
Mr. Charles Kean has produced during the same period? To 
find out the sum of money, if possible, which Mr. Charles Kean 
has paid to living authors for the encouragement of the drama 
since he has been manager of the Princess’s? On the other side, 
to find out the sums of money which Mr. Charles Kean has paid 
to translators for the discouragement of ditto during the same 
period? To investigate the principles, if any, of Mr. Charles 
Kean’s management? . . . And lastly, to state the extent of 
injury which the English stage would suffer, and whether it 
would be more weak and ailing than it already is, if Mr. Charles 
Kean were to lose to-morrow the lucrative situation which he at 
present holds at Court of wet nurse to the British drama ?” 

Into the merits of the quarrel between Jerrold and Kean I do 
not propose to enter. My object is simply to cite the story as an 
illustration of the danger and scandal that may arise when the 
dramatist is a critic or editor as well. Jerrold had two widely- 
circulated papers at his command, and he used them for years to 
gratify personal spleen. Not a few of his readers, we may be 
sure, accepted his envenomed attacks as outspoken and unbiased 
criticiem, and were influenced by them so far as to keep 
away from the theatre. ‘All well-wishers to the stage,” says 
Keaz’s biographer, “ will probably regret that a dramatic author 
should éver combine the apparently incompatible functions of a 
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dramatic critic.” It seems to me that there is but little room 
for difference of opinion on the subject. 


By CHarLEs DICKENS. 

Before beginning the discussion of a disputed point, it is 
always well, besides seeing that one’s own arguments are in 
working order, to examine carefully what is likely to be said on 
the other side, and by such means to arrive at a clear under- 
standing as to what it is that is really at issue. In such wise 
only can a logical and judicial state of mind be arrived at. 

But the difficulty in the present case is that there does not 
appear to be anything that can reasonably be urged on behalf of 
the defence. That the existence of a critic-dramatist is a 
perfectly anomalous one, that his position is, indeed, absolutely 
untenable—if any regard is to be had to the righteous demand for 
rigid and unbiased impartiality on which public opinion insists in 
the case of all judges, arbitrators, and umpires—must, I think, 
be admitted by the boldest champion of what is, to put it plainly, 
a thoroughly vicious system. The only possible argument that I 
can see is the purely personal one—the feeble argument, that is, 
that Mr. This or Mr. That is an honourable and high-minded 
gentleman, who is not in the least likely to allow himself to be 
influenced in his critical capacity by his pecuniary dealings witb 
managers, actors, or actresses. As tothis contention, everybody 
who knows Mr. This or Mr. That may form his own judgment ; 
but it does not in the least affect the merits of the case, nor will 
it assist in the smallest degree in whitewashing the critic- 
dramatist in the eyes of the general public, who, applying to the 
matter the rough and ready rule-of-thumb measurement which is 
all that they have time to give to most things; and judging by 
their common knowledge of average human nature and its 
weaknesses and infirmities ; will decline to believe that the critic 
who has, or hopes to have, pecuniary relations with those on 
whom he is to sit in judgment can so lose sight of his own 
immediate private advantage as to be able to discharge his public 
duty with strict and undeviating firmness and fairness. And it 
is certain that this state of things is not only harmful to the 
reputation and, in the long run, to the interests of the critic- 
dramatist himself, but also to those of the paper for which he 
writes, and of the journalistic profession of which he is a member. 

And it cannot be doubted that, if it were once conceded that 
there is no sort of objection to the supply of plays by a critic to 
managers and players, the door would be opened to an amount of 
bribery, corruption, and blackmailing, the like of which has rarely 
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been seen. A manager often buys plays which he never pro- 
duces, and not infrequently pays fees for the right of refusal of a 
piece over a certain time ; even a mere scenario has its value. And, 
assuming the possible existence of unscrupulous managers and 
actors, and unprincipled critics—and such persons have been 
heard of before now—it is obvious that the excuses for the 
payment of bribes under the mask of business would be 
innumerable. After the death of a well-known manager, a 
good many years ago, there were found among his papers many 
rolls of what purported to be manuscript, but of which some (but 
not many) had nothing but a scenario inside, while the majority 
had a title outside and nothing whatever within. These repre- 
sented ‘‘ plays,” which had been bought from critic-dramatists of 
that time. Surely we do not want to. run the risk of returning to 
such a state of things as that pointed to. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AS STAGE PROPERTIES. 
By J..A. FULLER MAITLAND. 


[* the present day nothing that belongs to stage effect can be 

disregarded with safety by those who are responsible for the 
production of plays. The most fastidious eye and ear must be 
satisfied, nay, more, deceived, at every point, or the entertainment 
is dubbed slovenly by that large section of the public which, 
being unable to judge of acting by itself, can detect cotton-backed 
velvet from the back rows of the pit, or can demand its money 
back if a pillar be not represented in the round, and with such 
illusion that it can be accepted as real marble. Illusion is, in 
fact, of the essence of theatrical enjoyment, and the aim of all 
ambitious managers seems to be, and perhaps rightly, to present 
their illusions so perfectly that not only the general public, but 
specialists of every sort, shall be deceived, or rather shall be 
enabled to deceive themselves. For if the thing be examined, it 
will, I think, be found that this is what we all enjoy doing; we 
do not exactly imagine that what we look at is real, any more 
than we believe the joys and sorrows of the actors to be more 
than simulated, and the conscious subjection of commonsense 
undoubtedly tickles our palate at every moment. This is partly 
the reason, surely, though it may be unconfessed, why the better 
class of critics, whether in print or out of it, are inclined to 
deprecate the multiplication of “real” interiors, with every 
appliance of costly upholstery, bric-A-brac, old furniture, and all 
the rest of it. They wish to “ make believe,” and they are for the 
moment prevented from doing so. 
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The treatment of incidental music—not the mysterious melo- 
dramatic music that the vulgar manager turns on in any pathetic 
scene, but music that is intended by the dramatist to form, as it 
were, part of the action on the stage—is, and must always be, 
more or less of a difficulty in respect of illusion. It seems to me 
that years ago the sham piano on which the young lady pretended 
to perform, while a real instrument was played in the wings, was 
a far more common object in farces and comedies than it is now, 
when the great majority of ourleading ladies can execute some piano 
piece or other as a matter of course, though they may not attain 
to such skill as was displayed by Mrs. Patrick Campbell, whose 
delightful performance of certain compositions by her clever 
brother, among other pieces, was a special treat to some of the 
audience in the play that made her name. I suppose the greatest 
performance on a dumb piano was that of Coquelin in Le Sphinz, 
in which, while the subtle burlesque of a certain type of pianist 
was carried on to perfection, it was only just possible to detect 
that the sounds were not actually produced by his fingers. 
Music occurring in pieces dealing with the present day is generally 
actually performed by the actor who seems to be playing, just as 
‘real’ performances take place in certain entertainments con- 
structed to show off the skill on the banjo of some new American 
‘“‘variety artist,” or in the curious little piece written by a 
violoncellist round his own musical performance. 

In Shaksperian revivals, or in ‘‘ costume plays” of whatever 
date, it is seldom possible to have the accompaniments to songs, 
or such incidental music as may be required, actually played on 
the stage, and I very much doubt whether, if it were possible, it 
would be desirable. For more reasons than one, the lute, the 
instrument most often wanted, is not available for actual perform- 
ance, since, even if its difficulties were worth overcoming by an 
actor for the sake of an accompaniment, its tone would not carry 
through a theatre of any size, and, therefore, in plays as in operas, 
it is represented by the guitar or muffled harp in the orchestra. 
When this is done, whatever the instruments that are apparently 
being played, almost as much trouble is needed to study the 
correct action of the player as would be necessary if the real 
instrument were to be learnt. And the worst of it is that the 
illusion must be complete, or the result is ludicrous. Not only 
musicians, but the most uncultivated of the audience will be 
inclined to laugh if they see an actor grab frantically at the 
strings of his property harp at a moment when no corresponding 
chord is being played in the orchestra; and it is only fair to say 
that the great majority of performances of the kind, at least of 
late years, have been most carefully prepared, and perfectly 
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satisfactory in illusion. Among the extremely faint impressions 
produced on me by Mr. Jones’s Tempter, one was that in the 
accompaniment to Mr. Tree’s bacchanalian song the motions of 
the actor were in absolute agreement with the sounds in the 
orchestra ; and the ladies who thrummed their curious Oriental 
instruments at the opening of Twelfth Night, at the recent 
revival by the Daly company, had been perfectly trained to their 
parts. In the production of The Two Gentlemen of Verona, last 
summer, the serenade, ‘‘ Who is Sylvia?’’ was really played as 
well as sung on the stage. I may remark, in passing, on the 
perversity which led the gentleman in charge of the music to 
compose new music for this song when it was sung in its proper 
place, while he presented it in an arrangement of Schubert's 
immortal setting when it appeared in the absurd version, ‘“‘ Who’s 
Olivia?” in Twelfth Night. 

It is a curious thing, but I think anyone who is familiar with 
both will bear me out, that while, as a rule, the difficulties of 
such performances as these, where the actors must follow in gesture 
the sounds made by others, are overcome with almost perfect 
success in plays, the many similar passages in opera are far 
more carelessly executed. It is at first sight anything but easy 
to account for this, for while musicianship is not among the 
essential attributes of an actor, everyone, except the actual super, 
who appears on the operatic stage, must have at least some 
general knowledge of music; and whatever the shortcomings of 
the principals or chorus may be in the histrionic department, 
they stand or fall by the correctness of their musical performances. 
And surely, beyond any doubt, the task of fitting the action tosounds 
made by a player in the band must be more easy of attainment 
by a musician than by an actor. It may, of course, be urged 
that in the constant change of programme such details as this 
cannot be so carefully looked after as they would be in the case 
of a piece mounted for a run; and some such excuse as this may 
well be admitted in operas put on, perhaps, for a single per- 
formance. But it is, at least, curious that in the stock operas 
more care is not taken by the principals, who so often have to 
accompany themselves, and, more seldom, other singers, in 
gesture, to perfect themselves in the part written for the harp, 
or whatever the instrument may be on which they are supposed 
to play. The real brass bands that appear in Don Giovanni, Faust, 
Aida, and many other operas, are open to other objections, namely, 
that the players nearly always look unnatural in their stage 
dresses, and there is nearly always an apprehensive expression 
on the faces of those who play real instruments on the stage. 
I remember seeing Mr. Betjemann, the distinguished violinist, 
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make a capital show as the fiddler in Mignon; but he has a 
natural aptitude for the stage as well as an excellent stage 
presence. Miss Pauline Joran lately played her own violin 
obbligato in the part of the gipsy fiddler in L’ Amico Fritz ; but as far 
as effect went, her predecessor in the part, Mile. Giulia Ravogli, 
made far more of the violin solo, and though she only played it 
in dumb show her bowing was done with a dash that almost 
reminded one of Joachim playing a Hungarian dance. 
Unfortunately, the actual player of the obbligato in the orchestra 
was one of the tamest performers who ever led a band, and his 
mild and correct performance assorted oddly with the singer’s 
spirited actions. Mephistopheles is a part that all baritones who 
have it in their repertory—and what baritone has not ?—are 
required to keep ready at a moment’s notice, yet how very 
few of them contrive to throw the least verisimilitude into the 
accompaniment of the mocking serenade! Faure used to play 
the sham “‘ cetera’”’ usually employed for it in such a way that 
every note could be followed in his fingering; and of modern 
representatives of the part, Plancon is the finest in this respect, 
as he is in many others. The similar situation in Don Giovanni 
is seldom satisfactory in this way, no doubt because the opera is 
so seldom given; but the figure of the accompaniment requires 
little more than that the singer’s hand should be kept more or less 
constantly over the strings. A similar arrangement in the figure 
of accompaniment makes it a matter of little or no difficulty for 
a representative of Orpheus to manipulate the lyre in “ Deh! 
placatevi!’’ I cannot but think that Mozart designed the scene 
in which ‘‘ Voi che sapete’’ occurs in Figaro, with his tongue in 
his cheek, as knowing how one prima donna would loathe having 
to accompany another, even in dumb show ; and the very simple 
guitar accompaniment is hardly ever played with any kind of 
correctness of gesture, except, indeed, by that delightful Susanna, 
Mme. Sembrich. 

The one case, or, at least, the most notable case, in which it 
is quite impossible to obtain a really satisfactory result is, strange to 
say, in the last quarter from which it might be expected. Wagner's 
care for stage effect knew no bounds, yet he, of all people, writes 
harp accompaniments to the minstrels’ songs in Tannihiuser, 
which are obviously not conceivably possible on the small harps 
they hold. The most that can be done is for Tannhiiuser to 
learn the harp part as carefully as his own, and make quite 
certain that no futile sweepings of the hand over the strings are 
seen during a bar’s rest in the orchestra. Wolfram, in the 
famous address to the evening star, has a far easier task, since 
one figure is kept up throughout the song, and most representa- 
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tives of the part manage to succeed here, though very few Tann- 
hiusers, and probably none of the subordinate minstrels, get 
through the work without a “bad shot” at the harp from time 
to time. The young shepherd, too, has only one difficulty, that 
of ceasing—taking the pipe from the mouth too soon or too late. 
Later in life, Wagner was more careful ; Beckmesser’s serenade 
is by no means hard to execute on the “ property ” lute, and in 
nearly every performance of Tristan that I have seen, the shepherd, 
whose reiteration of the dismal tune adds so much to the effect of 
weariness in the last act, and who afterwards pipes up his jubilant 
phrase to announce the arrival of the ship, contrives to be perfectly 
illusory, partly, no doubt, from his actual nearness to the cor 
anglais player in the wings, and partly because he does not 
remain long playing in the sight of the audience. 

As a general result of comparison between the musical and 
non-musical stages, in London at all events, there can be little 
doubt that, like many other of the subtler details of production, 
the execution of music in dumb show is, as a rule, far better in 
plays than in operas, and the sooner operatic artists take a leaf 
out of the book of theif colleagues the better for opera. 


SUBURBAN THEATRES. 
By Henry ELLIort. 


HE metropolitan Press appears to be growing cognisant of 
the fact that the suburban stage is becoming an important 
feature of our entertainment system. Within the last few weeks 
the owner of the theatre at Camberwell has been ‘‘ interviewed ” 
by the representatives of an evening and a weekly paper ; record 
has lately been made of the establishment of a theatre at Kilburn ; 
and there has recently been an announcement of the completion 
of a theatre at Brixton. 

Of course, suburban playhouses are not novelties. For some 
time, I believe, there has been a Lyric Theatre at Hammersmith, 
a Bijou Theatre at Bayswater, a Queen's Theatre at Battersea, 
and a Parkhurst Theatre at Holloway; but for a still longer 
period the Grand at Islington has been suburban in effect, if not 
precisely so in situation. The Britannia, the Standard, the 
Pavilion, the Surrey, the Elephant and Castle, have long catered 
for the North, East, and South, but mainly by means of stock 
companies, dependent largely, though not wholly, upon West-end 
melodramatic triumphs. The Grand (on the site of the old 
Philharmonic) has never, I fancy, had a stock company, but has 
presented to its patrons a succession of travelling troupes, 
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often of the most interesting nature as regards both their 
personnel and their repertory. 

During the last few years, I have seen at the Islington house 
many excellent things which have not yet got any further west. 
For example, Venus, the twice-revised burlesque, which we owe 
finally to the combined efforts of Sir Augustus Harris, Mr. William 
Yardley, and Mr. Edward Rose ; The Young Recruit, an opera of 
which Sir Augustus and Mr. B. C. Stephenson wrote the libretto to 
the music ot M. Leopold Wenzel ; Romeo and Juliet, with Miss 
Fortescue as the ill-starred heroine; and Dr. and Mrs. Neill, the 
play by Miss Clo Graves, in which Miss Kate Rorke has earned 
laurels at various provincial centres. It was at the Grand, too, 
that Il Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana were first performed 
with an English libretto. 

Turning for a moment to the younger and more obviously 
suburban theatres, I note that it was at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
that Mr. E. C. Righton first produced his play called Insurance 
Money. It was at the Parkhurst, Holloway, that the first English 
version of Adolphe Adam’s Si j’étais Rot was performed, and it was 
there, too,.that Mr. Charles Arnold submitted to the public his 
version or adaptation of Lester Wallack’s well-known old drama 
Rosedale. The Métropole, Camberwell, youthful as it is, has 
already 2 commendable history. It witnessed the first perform- 
ance in London of Under the Mask of Truth; it welcomed Mr. 
Ben Greet and his praiseworthy revival of 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream (in which the new Trilby, Miss Dorothea Baird, took part) ; 
and it introduced to metropolitan amusement-seekers The New 
Barmaid, and, at the same time, a couple of comedians who are 
likely to obtain and retain metropolitan favour. 

There is, I think, every reason for gratification in the spread 
and the vogue of the suburban theatres. As we have seen, these 
place at the disposal of the London theatre-lover much attractive 
material which might not otherwise come his way. The super- 
fine critics, who appear to have no real fondness for the drama, 
but are satisfied, seemingly, when they can pose as omnipotent 
censors in the stalis or boxes of the West-end theatres, turn up 
their noses at the district playhouses, and profess to think them 
and their performances ‘‘ of no importance.””’ They make a sad 
mistake. No doubt the suburban programme is not always of 
much moment. It consists, very often, of a well-known West- 
end play represented by a second or a third rate touring company. 
Even in such companies, however, there is occasionally some 
evidence of unusual talent; and, moreover, some of the repre- 
sentations reach a high level of artistic competence. 

The suburban theatre, in truth, is an institution which 
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benefits many. It benefits obviously the local public, because 
it brings the means of entertainment to its very doors. Those 
fortunate dwellers in, or on the outskirts of, the West-end, hardly 
realise the disadvantages under which the suburban resident 
has been accustomed, for so many years, to take his theatrical 
pleasures. He has found those pleasures attended by incon- 
venience and expense. He has had a long way to go, and a good 
deal to spend, in addition to what he has had to disburse in the 
theatre itself. He has had to travel by rail, by cab, by bus, or 
by car, and has discovered that one cannot go to and from the 
playhouse for nothing. To the West-end Johnnie his cab-fare 
is a flea-bite; when he has once made a hole in a sovereign, he 
does not care what becomes of the rest of it. Your middle-class 
playgoer, however, cannot afford to be so magnificent ; and, if he 
is taking a party to the theatre, the cab-fare (which is often in 
addition to the railway fare) is a serious consideration. To the 
tedium of a more or less long journey to the playhouse is added, 
in this man’s case, the conviction that he is paying dearly for his 
whistle. 

Then there is the cost of seats at the West-end theatre when 
one gets there. Many a middle-class theatre-lover, we suspect, 
not being able to afford to go to the stalls or dress-circle of a 
central playhouse, has preferred to stay at home rather than take 
his family to the upper-circle or the pit. In the suburban 
theatres, I believe, the price of a stall never rises above four 
shillings ; in some cases, I am told, it is as low as half-a-crown. 
Can we wonder if such prices as these tempt worthy suburban 
people to patronise the local theatre, who otherwise would never 
enter a temple of the drama from one year’s end to the other? 
We must remember that the cost of the best seats in a London 
theatre greatly exceeds the cost of the same seats in the best 
provincial playhouses. It isaltogether exceptional and sui generis. 
Nowhere but in the West-end of our metropolis do such prices 
obtain. The suburban theatres, therefore, do but open up to the 
London local playgoer privileges which the provincial playgoer 
has long enjoyed. Often one gets at Islington or Camberwell for 
four shillings or less an entertainment for which, west of Temple 
Bar, half a guinea would be demanded and paid. 

Will not, then, the suburban theatre-lover who so far has 
patronised the West-end establishments be induced in future to 
ignore them in favour of his local playhouse? In other words, 
will not the district theatres in the long run damage, and perhaps 
help to destroy, the West-end establishments? I should say, 
emphatically, No. In the first place, I believe that the suburban 
theatres are subsisting to a large extent upon a public which, 
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till now, has never been a theatre-going one. I believe they have 
drawn out of their shell a great number of excellent persons who, 
till lately, have been too lazy, or too strait-laced, or too limited 
in means, to indulge in theatrical enjoyments. Very slightly, if 
at all, I should say, have the outlying theatres poached upon the 
old preserves of their West-end rivals. How often, I wonder, 
have people travelled from the wilds of Kilburn and Holloway to 
the entertainments situated between Piccadilly and the Temple ? 
They have quietly waited for theatres to be estublished in their 
midst. Even if the suburban houses have captured a few old 
playgoers, we may be sure that they will not keep them to them- 
selves. The appetite grows by what it feeds on; and those who 
take pleasure in the local theatre will still want, on occasion, to 
visit those of the West-end. Nay, it is very possible that the 
new public created by the local theatres will prove to be a 
veritable source of strength to the central houses, for which a 
course of local play-going will successfully educate it. 

Nor is this all. The Grand at Islington has for a long time 
been used by West-end managers as a starting-point for pro- 
vincial tours undertaken either by themselves or by companies 
sent out by them. Not so long ago the Métropole at Camberwell 
was thus utilised in connection with the Artist’s Model country 
troupe. In this way a London manager can get his touring 
enterprises into full order before they leave the metropolis. There 
is no occasion for him to superintend a “ start” at Birmingham or 
Brighton when he can do it at Camberwell or Islington. In like 
manner, managers who desire for a novelty a London run, but 
hardly care to risk a special production at a hired theatre, are 
glad to bring their wares to a suburban playhouse, where they 
can test the tastes of at least a large section of West-end 
audiences. They may even succeed in obtaining a verdict on 
their “‘ show ” at the hands of a portion of the London Press. 

Finally, the suburban theatre benefits the theatrical profession, 
inasmuch as it gives the dramatist or actor hitherto confined to 
the provinces, the East-end, or the “‘ Surrey side,” an oppor- 
tunity of being heard and seen at houses not so very far from the 
coveted centre. A play is produced in the country, and is a 
triumph with the public; but the promoter wishes to have a 
London imprimatur. The suburban playhouse, sooner or 
later, will serve his turn. The play can be produced at Islington 
or Camberwell or Kilburn, and the metropolitan cachet will 
be secured. At the same time, the ambitious young actor, 
or the actor who has never got closer to the Strand than 
the Mile-end-road, has the pleasure—it may turn out to be 
the advantage—of playing before a London audience. He may 
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be seen by a London manager and praised by a London critic. 
Nothing may come of it, but at least he has had one more chance 
of distinction than would have been his had there been no 
suburban theatre to exploit him. 

Wherefore, I say, the district playhouse is to be encouraged 
rather than pooh-poohed, used rather than neglected. It may do 
a great deal of good ; it can do no harm, if respectably conducted. 
London is an enormous giant, covering many square miles of 
ground. From one end to the other, wherever you start, is a long 
way. The theatre can no longer remain centralised in it. If the 


suburbs cannot go to the playhouse, the playhouse must go to the 
suburbs. 


GENTLEMEN SUPERNUMERARIES IN CANADA. 
By A CANADIAN JOURNALIST. 


A’ any city Sir Henry Irving appears there is always an 

over-abundance of young men who are anxious to support 
him in the capacity of citizens, warriors, knights, spirits, demons, 
or whatever the nature.of the play demands. They do it without 
price, do it solely for the experience and the satisfaction of saying, 
‘‘ When I was with Irving.” 

In King Arthur an especially robust knighthood is necessary, 
and for the honour of being among the ancient chivalry, even for 
a couple of hours, a large number of Toronto young men lately 
contended. There were Varsity men, lawyers, doctors, and 
society men, but all of them athletic, some of them Rugby men, 
and any of them equal to the sturdiest knight that ever bowed to 
Guinevere or sat at the Round Table. The stage manager 
rapidly selected some forty of these and took them up tortuous 
flights of stairs to a bare loft in the Grand Opera House building, 
where he divided them roughly into knights, esquires, and deacons. 
In conferring these titles of chivalry the stage manager was in- 
fluenced by no political forces that may have existed in King Arthur’s 
court. He had only in his mind the size of the candidate and 
@ corresponding suit of armour among the “ properties.” How 
would that chest look in a cuirass? That head in a helmet ? 
The tallest and strongest men were soon made knights, their 
shorter and sturdier companions esquires, and the slender 
ones, of an ascetic mould of countenance, deacons. Then 
King Arthur’s court was rapidly put through its facings 
on an imaginary stage and before an imaginary audience. The 
assemblage was divided into six groups, numbering from the front 
of the stage. These preliminaries settled, the whole court made 
its way down to the stage, where they were again instructed in 
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their cues, their exits and their entrances. At the end of an hour 
not the most obtuse knight but had a clear idea of his duties. 
Sir Henry occupied a chair on the stage, near the footlights, 
making now and then a laconic comment such as “ Very well,” 
‘‘ Not quite right,” ‘“‘ That’s better.”” Beyond that his criticism 
did not go, and he withdrew before the rehearsal was half over, 
satisfied that his subordinates would soon have everything in 
order. 

Forty young men debarred from cigarettes, talking, laughing, 
and joking, waited their turn at the call of the manager, who had 
constituted himself armourer for the occasion. ‘‘Here you are, 
Sir Knight,”’ he said, rapidly producing each article, “tights, 
breeches, jersey, tunic, shoes, leg-pieces, knee-pieces, breast-plate, 
back-plate, helmet, chain, sword.’’ It was all done in half a 
minute, and the manager was ready for the next man. In twenty 
minutes knights, esquires, and deacons were furnished and arming 
for the first act. The average young man in performing 
his toilet for an evening indulges in some hard manceu- 
vring at missing collar buttons and impracticable button-holes ; 
but what were the infringement s on the Third Commandment by 
a medieval knight arming cap-a-pie ? To begin with, he stripped 
to his underclothes ; then he donned a pair of tights and a guernsey. 
Over this he drew a pair of woven mail hose and a hauberk of 
like fabric. Then the mailed shoes were drawn on, the 
mailed hood went on his head, and he was ready for his armour 
plate. 

In this preliminary stage even the multiplicity of straps and 
buckles, with their impossible positions, gives you an idea of the 
duties of an armourer. No medieval knight could ever dress 
himself properly without a valet of some kind. Perhaps the 
esquire was impressed into the service, and his knightly master 
might say, ‘‘Here, de Vere, come thou and fasten this greave. I 
would I had that scurvy knave of an armourer, and he should 
make no more greaves such as this;” and the good knight would 
add something that is not mentioned in the Idylls of the King. 
After the apparel of mail came the armour of plate, helmet, with 
a latticed visor in front and a formidable beak behind, a cuirass 
with a pouter pigeon breast, shoulder and elbow pieces in the 
style of a tin dipper, bulbous knee pieces and greaves that are 
rightly named for they eat into your shins with insatiable appetite. 
About the neck was the golden chain of knighthood, and strapped 
to the side by a broad baldric was the two-edged sword that takes 
two hands to wield. Very stiff and uncomfortable did the 
medieval knight feel. And very stiff and uncomfortable did Sir 
Henry’s knights feel, for be it known these suits of armour were 
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the real thing, and no tin and tinsel imitations. When invested 
fully one estimated that he was thirty pounds heavier than he 
really ought tobe. Even a football man grows weary of carrying 
thirty pounds around for three hours, and, to their shame be it 
known, several of these knights were dastardly enough to desert 
afterthe third act. Luckily for them, the armour of King 
Arthur’s court was in a transition period between mail and plate. 
Had the play been cast in the reign of Henry VII., when armour 
had developed fully, sixty pounds would have been the least 
weight. But the stage manager took it coolly, and showed no 
resentment at their defection. ‘It always happens that way,” 
he said. 

In the third act a certain knight was inflated with over- 
weening pride. It was noticeable that Miss Terry had looked 
his way several times. Unmistakably it was at him she glanced 
so often. ‘I say, Charley,’’ he said to the knight next to him, 
‘‘T think she wants to steal me.””’ When the curtain rang down 
Miss Terry advanced toward the knight. ‘‘ Charley,” he said to 
his companion, “ she wants to shake hands with me.” ‘‘ Young 
man,” said Miss Terry,.‘‘can’t you wear your helmet a little 
higher up? Push it back a little. There, now, it doesn’t look 
so much like a kettle, and you look much better.” ‘The young 
man had imagined that certain ventilating slits in the upper 
portion of his helmet were holes to look through. 


THE POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF AT THE PLAY. 
By ALFRED E. SNODGRASS. 


|, quemeenees has had one very palpable effect. It has 
popularised the pocket-handkerchief amongst the audience 
to an extraordinary degree. We have been told—and, for my 
own part, I have no doubt the explanation is partially correct— 
that the very short run at the Garrick of Mr. Pinero’s deeply- 
impressive play, Lady Bountiful, was attributable to its burden 
of heart-piercing incidents, which, nolens volens, extracted tears 
from the most cynical of men. This refusal, however, to take 
pleasure sadly is by no means a universal characteristic of theatre- 
goers. The sad—as distinct, mark me, from the serious—drama 
has a vast following in the suburbs and the provinces, in the 
latter especially. There one can find thousands upon thousands 
of playgoers who indubitably—though, perhaps, not avowedly— 
really enjoy endeavouring to swallow that persevering lump in 
the throat which absolutely declines to be effectually digested. 
With the sterner sex, of course, the pocket-handkerchief is 
not en évidence at such entertainments; they, even in view 
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of the damning evidence of a moistened eye, affect a hard- 
heartedness and a superiority to such a womanly weakness as 
tears. It is a section of the weaker sex who weep and are not 
ashamed. They glory in “‘ a good cry;” they revel in it. As the 
scanty orchestra meanders through a more or less lively overture— 
by a kind of allopathic.treatment preparing the spectators for the 
woes that are shortly to be unfolded—the Niobes take out the 
little squares of linen, cambric, or calico, as the case may be, and 
place them in readiness in their laps. When the village home stands 
revealed, the hero and heroine may be as happy as larks, and in 
the process of conjuring up the most delightful dreams of future 
bliss. But this is only a mere detail. The low comedy man, 
perhaps, is in his best form, and the audience laugh unstintedly 
at his efforts. But this is simply incidental. It is with the 
entrance of. the villain and the lighting of his cigarette that 
events really begin to occur. For he is the harbinger of woe, the 
smiling rascal who prepares the channel for a tear. This 
individual is necessarily hissed and execrated. Feminine hands 
itch to scratch the horrid brute. The entire house is virtuously 
wroth that the turtle doves should be disturbed in their cooing. 
Their whole hearts go out in sympathy towards them. But 
they nevertheless love the opportunity of weeping over their 
woes ; there would be no play at all unless this mingling of tears 
were possible. Trials and tribulations, they know, lead to 
wedding bells, but the wedding bells without the preparatory 
tribulation would be insufferable, stupid, inane. Wedding bells 
are such ordinary things ; to be locked in a riverside cellar with 
the tide rising, and the villain, for the last time of asking, 
requesting the heroine’s hand as a return for his fiery passion, is 
quite “‘ another colour.” Then there is that delightfully distress- 
ing episode of the mother and her little boy, hatless and forlorn 
in the snow. The mother is enveloped in a neat and well-fitting 
black garment, and she has her hair nicely dressed in the latest 
style, and, on :the whole, looks more like Leonora in the prison 
scene in Il Trovatore than a penniless wanderer. The little boy 
is also as sweet and tidy as Little Lord Fauntleroy. But the 
passers-by do not notice their superiority, nor do they remark 
upon the weird strains of music that have singularly sprung up 
with the entrance of these instrumentless beggars. They sing 
‘* Home, Sweet Home,” and then the handkerchiefs are in great 
use. Child episodes are always exquisite passages for the women 
who weep, and consequently, after little Willie has been flogged, 
the low comedy man is turned on to allow of time for the hand- 
kerchiefs to become tolerably dry again. 

I chanced one night'to be stranded for several unoccupied hours 
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in a small Lancashire town, which revelled in the possession of 
one theatre and a circus. At first I avoided the theatre with 
something strongly akin to a shudder; they were playing a 
version of Mrs. Henry Wood’s well-worn novel, East Lynne. 
Consequently, only the circus was left me, and I made my way 
thither and entered. The rain was coming down in a steady 
torrent that discovered all the weak points in the rickety roof of 
the ramshackle wooden structure. I changed my seat several 
times, but it was of no avail. First a drop of rain descended on 
my nose; then one slipped dexterously down my back. There 
was no escape save through the door, and so ultimately I sallied 
forth and boldly faced the ordeal of seeing East Lynne. East 
Lynne is the beau idéal of the women who weep ; and in proof of 
the actual existence of this class of tear-loving theatre-goers—for 
some may doubt my word—it may be mentioned that Mr. J. Pitt 
Hardacre, the Manchester manager, has had a version of the 
piece on tour continuously for the last ten years or so, and that 
it is unceasingly popular and profitable wherever it goes. It is 
from East Lynne that comedians got that familiar melodramatic 
phrase, ‘‘ Dead, and never called me mother!” and, indeed, the 
whole play bristles with opportunities for the most extravagant 
and excruciating burlesque. But to return to my adventure. I 
just entered the theatre when Madame Vine, disguised as 
a nurse, and unknown to her husband, whom she had cruelly 
deserted, only bitterly to repent ere long her rash step, is by 
the bedside of her dying child. The house was mainly filled 
with middle-aged women of fairly respectable appearance, 
as the police reports say, and row after row in pit and circle 
—I could not get a view of the gallery—revealed a score 
of copiously-weeping occupants with handkerchiefs in busy 
mopping action. You could see that each and every woman 
present had completely resigned herself to the luxury of a “‘ good 
cry.” When the curtain descended on the act, one woman 
turned to her neighbour, and, sweeping away the remaining 
moisture, said: ‘‘ That wur’ lovely, wur’n’t it? Ar’n’t yo’ enjoyin’ 
it, ay? But thur’s the death scene to come yet. That’s fine.” 
Of course woman’s proneness to the divine relief of tears is a 
well-known physiological fact ; but personal trouble is generally 
deemed the legitimate forerunner and immediate incentive of 
‘wet weather ” of this kind. How it is that the inducement of 
tears serves as a theatrical attraction is a question for 
philosophers and savants to elucidate. Still, it has been said 
that ‘‘ a house of laughter is a house of woe,” and by an obvious 
corollary, therefore, a house of tears becomes a house of joy. 
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Portraits. 


MR. SOMERSET AND MISS SOMERSET. 


: iw a good many people Mr. C. W. Somerset’s remarkably 

vivid acting in Mr. Walter Frith’s new play at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre came as more or less of a surprise. Yet his career 
since he began his stage training, some twenty-one years ago, with 
the Craven-Robertson Caste Company, has shown him to be a 
sound and capable actor, only waiting for the chance, which is 
often so long in coming, to achieve an unequivocal London 
success. Long ago, it is true, his playing in the Crimes of Paris, 
at the Olympic, under Mrs. Conover, was hailed as a revelation 
of decided promise, while in various engagements of late years he 
has proved himself a valuable member of the companies to which 
he has attached himself. His Earl in Little Lord Fauntleroy, for 
instance, was an excellent performance ; his Digby Grant at the 
Criterion, another ; his Sir Richard Philliter in Lady Bountiful, a 
third. Still it must be admitted that until the production of 
Her Advocate, the provinces had been more fortunate than 
London in opportunities for judging him in the more important 
parts of modern drama. His playing on tour of Mr. Willard’s 
part in The Middleman, and, later on, of Sir Philip Marchant, in 
Mr. Tree’s Bunch of Violets company, gave evidence of the 
possession of real power, evidence which is strengthened and 
indeed finally corroborated by his portrayal of the guilty and 
conscience-stricken doctor whose picture is to be seen on every 
street hoarding and blank wall in London. Mr. Somerset, it 
should be noted, gained a great deal of his early experience in 
old comedy with Buckstone and the Chippendales, during the 
tours of the Haymarket company, and, soon after his first appear- 
ance in London, with Miss Marie de Grey, at the Olympic, he 
was one of the company which supported Mme. Ristori at Drury 
Lane. Of Miss Geraldine Somerset there is little to be recorded 
so far, save that she has evidently inherited her father’s dramatic 
talent, and that, as a clever, graceful little dancer and actress ot 
eleven years, she won immediate public favour in the last Christ- 
mas play atthe Lyceum. Mr. Oscar Barrett has re-engaged her for 
his next production, in which she hopes for a part as effective as 
that of the Fly she impersonated so prettily in Santa Claus. Her 
only other appearance so far has been in The Honour of the 
House, a piece produced not long ago by Mr. Somerset, in which 
she scored a distinct success. 
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At the play. 


- +00 


IN LONDON. 


: iow great event of the past month has been the production at 

the Comedy of Mr. Pinero’s new play, which is dealt with 
below atlength. Of leading West-end theatres there only remain 
closed, at the time of writing, the Haymarket and the St. James’s. 
But as the first reopens on October 30 with Trilby, and the 
second on November 7 with Mr. H. V. Esmond’s new play, 
The Divided Way, the number of houses on the inactive list will 
shortly be reduced to nil. 


THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT. 
An original Comedy in Three Acts, by AntHuR W. Pinero, Produced at the Comedy Theatre, 
October 16. 


Mrs. Emptage .. MissHenrietta Linpiiy. ; Alexander Fraser— 

Claude Emptage .. Mr. AUBREY FITZGERALD. “ Fraser of Locheen” Mr. J.G. GRAHAME. 

Justina Emptage .. Miss Esme BERINGER. John Allingham e» Mr. Leonarp Borne. 

Theophila Fraser .. Miss WINIFRED EMERY. Denzil Shafto .. «- Mr. J. W. Pigott. 

Sir Fletcher Port- Peter — - -. Mr. 8Srcart CHampPion, 

» MP. «. Mr, Cyrm Mavpe. Horton .. ° -.» Mr. Muxes Browne, 

Mrs. Cloys .. .. Muss Rose LEcLERC. Quaife - Mr. J. Byron. 

Rt. Rev. Anthony Olive Allingham - Miss Liry Hansvry. 
Cloys, D.D.,Bishop Mrs. Quinton Twelves. Miss Eva WILLIAMS. 


of St, Olpherts .. Mr. Ernst CosHam. 


An original comedy. In such terms does Mr. Pinero describe 
his new play, The Benefit of the Doubt. And in a measure he is 
justified in doing so, inasmuch as the materials he works with 
belong to the comic order of things. For, after all, what is left 
to the man who declines to laugh at the pettiness, the sordidness, 
the minor hypocrisies of life? If those qualities are indeed to be 
viewed by the light of a serious purpose, the world will become 
no longer possible as a living-place. This truth Mr. Pinero 
recognises. Therefore in coming before the public he dons the 
comic mask lest any should mistake his intention of tickling the 
risible faculties of his listeners by his remorseless exposure of 
human folly, human obstinacy, and human self-deception. Yet 
some there are who cannot quite accept the position he takes up— 
who are fain to believe that these things are subjects for tears 
rather than for laughter. To them Mr. Pinero’s latest work will 
undoubtedly prove a fruitful source of pain. For ourselves we 
are disposed to regard the piece from that standpoint ; to choose, 
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with Thackeray, the tragic rather than the comic side of that 
strange and wonderful exhibition, one corner of which the great 
satirist explored with such amazing results in Vanity Fair. In 
The Benefit of the Doubt Mr. Pinero has written a play which, 
had the final act been equal in merit to the first two, must 
necessarily have been assigned a position not only far above the 
best work he himself has hitherto produced, but also superior to 
anything this century has given birth to in the shape of dramatic 
literature. But, even with such imperfections as the piece con- 
tains, we hold it to be the most valuable, the most thoughtful, 
and, we are constrained to add, the most tragic of all that series 
of remarkable works of which The Profligate was the pioneer. 
Our reason for doing so can be readily explained. Take, for 
instance, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. In that piece the author 
struck a serious note at the very outset. Paula Ray, the 
audience was permitted to learn, had, of her own free will, stepped 
from the pavement into the gutter, and, whatever her fate, it can 
hardly be said to have been wholly undeserved. With the 
characters in the new play it is quite otherwise. In their case 
condign punishment follows swiftly upon the commission of a 
few paltry sins, even of something scarcely worse than an 
indiscretion. Merely because a man and woman, without a 
passing thought of evil, sit together over a cosy fire recalling old 
times, the happiness of four people is wrecked, and the good 
name of two irretrievably ruined. Could any tragedy be more 
vital, more terrible than this? Could the satirist demand a 
subject more worthy of his powers ? 

It is time, however, to consider the story set forth by Mr. 
Pinero. Theophila Emptage, brought up amid frivolous 
surroundings, and encouraged by the example of a feather-brained 
mother always to follow her own inclinations, has, by some odd 
caprice, married Alexander Fraser, a cold, unsympathetic, and 
somewhat puritanical Scotchman. The result is that, during his 
frequent absences at Locheen, a property he owns in the North, 
Theophila is driven to seek the companionship of her old “ pal ”’ 
Jack Allingham, whose wife, a woman of an exceedingly jealous 
nature, becomes possessed of the idea that her husband is 
unfaithful. In consequence'she begins an action for a judicial 
separation. The upshot is the famous society scandal of 
“ Allingham v. Allingham, Fraser intervening.” A sympathetic 
jury gives Theophila “‘ the benefit of the doubt,” but the judge, 
less easily satisfied, does not hesitate to speak of her behaviour 
in the harshest terms. In the emergency she looks to her 
husband for support. With him at her side she feels she can 
face the world and live down all evil reports. Unfortunately, 
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she finds she has only a broken reed to lean on, for Fraser 
himself is still doubtful of his wife’s innocence. Wounded beyond 
all expression, Theophila determines to throw up everything and 
go away, firm in the resolution never to see her busband again., 
Meanwhile, Jack Allingham has returned to his lonely cottage at 
Epsom after the delivery of the verdict. But his solitude is 
presently broken in upon by his wife, Olive, who is anxious to 
express regret for all the trouble her jealousy has entailed. Ina 
half-hearted manner Jack agrees to forget and forgive, provided 
Olive, to show her belief in Theophila’s guiltlessness, will consent 
to be seen about with her in society. No sooner is the bargain 
made than events tend to break it. Theophila’s uncle, Sir 
Fletcher Portwood, M.P., and aunt, Mrs. Cloys, wife of the 
Bishop of St. Olpherts, are apprehensive that she has gone off to 
join Allingham, and accordingly hasten to Epsom in order to 
save the girl from the consequences of so fatal a step. To their 
astonishment they find Mrs. Allingham established in her proper 
position as mistress of her husband’s house. At a loss to account 
for their visit, the intruders offer various excuses, which only 
serve to awaken Olive’s suspicions. These are presently con- 
firmed by the receipt of a letter sent by Theophila to ‘‘ dear old 
Jack,” and begging that he will see her for a few minutes “on 
important business.” Burning with jealousy, Olive insists that 
her husband shall accede to the request; that the interview, 
moreover, shall take place in the room they occupy, while she 
conceals herself in the adjoining one, whence she can overhear 
every word that passes. As the only means of convincing his wife 
of Theophila’s innocence, Jack consents to the ignoble stratagem, 
and Mrs. Fraser is ushered in. Everything goes admirably at 
first until, finally, Theophila, in a half-starved condition, drops 
into a chair, fainting. Jack hastily offers her a glass of champagne, 
nor does it require much persuasion to induce her to take a 
second. The effect upon her is instantaneous. In a sudden 
transport of exaltation she begs Jack to fly with her. The 
request is overheard by Olive, who appears a moment later at the 
door of the room. Theophila sees that she has been duped, and 
after a tempestuous outburst falls to the ground in a swoon. 

The situation is tremendous in its significance and its force, 
aud forms a fitting climax to an act of extraordinary power and 
brilliancy. Unfortunately the concluding one shows some falling 
off. The author has presented his problem; but not even he 
can offer a satisfactory solution to it. Some little hope that 
happiness and peace may yet fall to the lot of the miserable 
couples he does hold out ; but the prospect can hardly be described 
as encouraging. Time, the great healer of all wounds, may still 
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accomplish, however, the necessary miracle, and bring relief to 
the aching hearts. Mr. Pinero does not dare to suggest more. 
He contents himself, as it were, with giving us a page out of the 
great book of life—a tear-stained, soiled, and discoloured page con- 
taining a tragedy in every line—and leaves it to each reader to 
form his own conclusions. One closes the volume with asigh. It 
is all so terribly true, but oh! the pity that it should be so. 

This remarkable play called for and received no ordinary in- 
terpretation. Miss Winifred Emery has never done anything to 
equal her performance as Theophila Fraser. If only she would 
import a little more heart into the earlier passages her assump- 
tion would be simply perfect. To her acting in the great scene 
of the second act absolutely unqualified praise can be given. The 
situation is most risky, but never for a moment did Miss Emery 
overstep its limitations. Mr. Leonard Boyne played the part of 
Jack Allingham with consummate skill and discretion, Mr. J. G. 
Grahame gave an excellent portrait of the hard and narrow- 
minded Fraser, while Miss Lily Hanbury depicted with wonder- 
ful skill the various phases of Mrs. Allingham’s character. 
Unstinted commendation is also due to Miss Rose Leclercq, Miss 
Esmé Beringer, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald, Mr. 
J. W. Pigott, and Mr. Stuart Champion. The piece has been 


sumptuously mounted, and was received throughout with the 
utmost enthusiasm. 


HER ADVOCATE. 


A Play in Three Acts, by WaLTER FritH. Produced at the Duke of York’s Theatre, September 26. 


George Abinger,Q.C. Mr. CHarnLEsCARTWRIGHT. | Mr. Maclean. .. Mr. A. H. Lyons. 
Douglas Ferraby, Esq. Mr. OswaLp Yorke. | Mr. Blackstone, Q.C. Mr. Lyston Lyte. 
John Melcombe, Esq. Mr. Hotmes-Gors. | The High Sheriff... Mr. R. Vavewan. 
Michael Dennis, Esq. Mr. J. H. Barxes. | The Chaplain «» Mr. P. J. Hivvier. 
Dr. Marshall - Mr. C. W. Somerset. 


The J eiae's Marshal Mr. F. W. BEDELLSs. 


Welsby ee «» Mr. Cecit Ramsey. | Foreman of the Jury Mr. A. CoLLins. 
t » WILLIE Youne. Mrs. Field .. -» Miss Gerrrupe Kinc- 
The Hon. Mr. Justice STON. 

a oo Mr. Freperice Votre. Mrs.Melcombe .. Miss HENRIETTAWATSON. 
Flack oe +» Mr. ALFRED PHILLIPS. Blanche Ferraby .. Miss Lena ASHWELL. 
Marker. +» Mr. D. Norman. Female Warder .. Miss Mason. 

Mr. Bodmin . «» Mr. 8. Trevor. 


The Duke of York’s is not, as the uninitiated might suppose, a. 
new theatre, but merely the Trafalgar re-named. Miss Violet 
Melnotte, the original tenant, has found it politic to retire, and 
the house has now passed into the hands of Mr. Charles Cart- 
wright and Mr. Henry Dana. The new lessees begin their 
campaign in a spirited fashion that promises well for future 
accomplishment. They have surrounded themselves with 
an excellent company, although it can hardly be said that 
they have altogether avoided the danger of putting, here and 
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there, a square peg into a round hole. In Her Advocate they 
have secured, also, a play which, if by no means faultless, contains 
at any rate certain elements that may be expected to ensure for 
it a prosperous career.. The author, Mr. Walter Frith, is not a 
novice at dramatic work. Hitherto, however, he has shown 
promise rather than fulfilment. His latest play is unquestionably 
a step in advance, but it still reveals in the writer a certain lack 
of constructive power, an inability so to mass his forces together 
as to render them fully effective, and, in brief, a general tendency 
towards looseness of thought. Now, the first necessity of a 
successful piece is that it shall be concise, direct, and free from 
obscurities. The importance of this fact Mr. Frith has still to 
appreciate. Give him a story, and he seems disposed to accept 
it blindly with all its imperfections on its head. Unlike the true 
dramatist, he rivets his entire attention upon a situation, merely 
because it strikes him as effective, troubling himself apparently 
little as to whether the means by which it is reached are probable 
or improbable. On such points, the public, however, is extremely 
sensitive, and although this ad captandum fashion of dealing with 
them may prove successful for the moment, the playwright who 
relies upon it is bound, sooner or later, to come to grief. Her 
Advocate contains most of the faults as well as many of the merits 
of its class. A few happy touches both of comedy and of pathos 
may be traced in the dialogue, but the author’s sentiment belongs 
mainly to the feeble school of bombastic high-falutinism. The 
piece is apparently based, although the circumstance remains 
unacknowledged, upon a tale by the late Grenville Murray, and 
bears unmistakable signs of having been ‘“‘ manufactured in 
France,” and thereafter smuggled into England. George Abinger, 
one of the most emotional Q.C.’s that ever donned silk, is 
betrothed to a pretty, gentle girl, called Blanche Ferraby. In the 
course of his duty he is called upon to defend a hospital nurse, 
Mrs. Field, with whom he immediately falls hopelessly in love. 
Mrs. Field is accused of having administered an overdose of 
laudanum to a patient, by whose death she benefits to a large 
extent. A rascally country practitioner, Dr. Marshall, is, however, 
the real poisoner. Fearful of the consequences, he repairs to 
Abinger’s chambers, and offers to sell his evidence against Mrs. 
Field for the sum of £5,000. A proposal more preposterous or 
more idiotic could hardly be imagined. Only a madman would, 
indeed, imperil his own safety by such a step. The offer is con- 
temptuously refused, Mrs. Field takes her place in the dock, and 
at the last moment, when the Crown has as good as gained its 
case, Dr. Marshall, with incredible foolhardiness, elects to enter 
the witness-box. Under Abinger’s cross-examination he speedily 
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gives way to the liveliest fears, and finally, overcome by apprehen- 
sion, loses all control of himself. Conscience awakens, and, 
fancying he sees the accusing figure of the murdered man 
advancing towards him, he blurts out a full confession. Mrs. 
Field consequently is discharged. At the same moment a 
telegram is delivered into her hands announcing the near 
approach of her old lover ‘‘ Frank,” a shadowy personage of 
whom the audience has had only the merest indication. His 
coming is a fatal blow to Abinger’s hopes. But the Q.C.’s former 
Jiancée has remained true to him, and the curtain falls upon the 
reconciliation and prospective happiness of the reunited couple. 
The story of Her Advocate, as may be judged from the fore- 
going sketch, is charged with numerous improbabilities. The 
characters, moreover, are so imperfectly outlined as to be far from 
‘ convincing. Nevertheless, some of the situations are so inherently 
powerful as almost to render one oblivious to the prevailing 
imperfections of the play. This remark is especially applicable to 
the Court scene, in which Mr. C. W. Somerset gave an extra- 
ordinarily forcible and vivid representation of the cowardly, 
cringing, and despicable Dr. Marshall. Mr. Charles Cartwright, 
as Abinger, surprised everyone by his versatility, his vigour, and 
his fine display of emotional power. The character of Mrs. 
Field is a little out of Miss Gertrude Kingston’s range, but she 
played it at least intelligently and pleasingly. The cleverest 
actress could hardly be expected to do much with so poor a part 
as that of Blanche Ferraby, and Miss Lena Ashwell accordingly 
deserves the highest praise for the tenderness and womanly 
sympathy with which she contrived to invest it. Mr. J. H. 
Barnes furnished an exceedingly racy and genial portrait of an 
Irish barrister, while the minor characters were, with scarcely 
an exception, capitally played. 





Tue RiszE oF Dick HALWARD. 


A Play in Three Acts, by Jerome K. Jenomz, Produced at the Garrick Theatre, October 19. 


Dr. Halward oe. Mr. F. H. Trter. Madge -o° ee Miss Manion TeRry. 
— Halward .. Mr. E.8. Wruarp, Enid Elphick -- Miss Anwiz HuGHEs. 
Graham Mr. J. H. Barnes. Valentine Carvalho Mr. Basszrr Roz. 
Reggie Philbrick .. Mr. H. V. _. Henry Duvé ee Mr. W. T. Lovew. 
thers .. Mr. H. Can Pamela oe ee Miss WinirreD Fraser. 
Mie. Carruthers .. Miss Pane CoLeman. Servant oe es Miss VIOLET ARMBRUSTER. 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome must have unlimited faith in the public’s 
powers of make-believe if he expects it to accept his latest play 
in @ serious spirit. It is a common saying that no piece was 
ever yet written that did not contain some kink; but in 
this respect The Rise of Dick Halward takes easy precedence. 
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After, and even, although to a slighter degree, in, the first act 
convention and inconsistency reign supreme. Indeed, so pre- 
posterous are some of the incidents presented that one is almost 
forced into admiration of the placid self-confidence which allowed 
the author to imagine for an instant that they would pass muster 
with an audience possessed of a single grain of common-sense. 
And this is the more to be regretted inasmuch as the opening 
passages of the play are remarkable for buoyancy, brightness, 
and a certain kind of rather obvious humour, which, however, is 
fairly exhilarating. But no sooner does the author attempt to 
deal with the graver issues of his story than he reveals his 
poverty of invention and lack of real dramatic grip. Consider 
for a moment the details of the plot he has imagined. Dick 
Halward, a briefless barrister, is passionately in love with Madge 
Carruthers, a lady who almost brutally informs him that her 
sole ambition is to marry £5000 a year, and that everything else 
must be made subservient to that aim. At the same moment 
Dick receives a letter from an old chum in Mexico, stating that 
he is dying and has left his entire fortune to him, charging him, 
however, to institute, a search for the son he had deserted eighteen 
years before, and place the money in his hands. By one of those 
coincidences sufficiently common ‘onthe stage, the boy, who does 
not bear his father’s name, is a friend of Halward’s. Thus 
tempted, Dick falls, appropriating his chum’s wealth in order 
that he may use it to win Madge’s hand, if not her heart. The 
girl, however, proves worse than her word, and scornfully refuses 
to be bought even at her own price. Meanwhile fate has 
determined that a certain Henry Duvé, travelling in Mexico, 
should take a snap-shot of a dying man in the act of inditing 
a letter. The photograph, it is also ordained by fate, is to be 
shown at a dance given by Mrs. Carruthers. One of the guests 
suggests that it should be placed under a microscope with the 
view of deciphering the contents of the letter! This accordingly 
is done, the result being—need it be said ?—the discovery of the 
facts related above. Happily for Dick, the page submitted to 
this curious process bears no mention of his name. But little 
by little the net is seen to close around him, until at length he is 
openly charged with the theft—an accusation he strenuously 
repels. By this time his conscience, however, has awakened ; and 
as the best solution of all his difficulties he decides to commit 
suicide. The poison, indeed, is at his lips, when the glass is 
suddenly dashed aside by Madge, who, by an astonishing volte- 
face, has changed into a loving and high-minded woman. Upon 
the many discrepancies of the piece it would be useless to dwell 
further. The heroine is an impossible character, which even Miss 
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Marion Terry’s womanly art could not galvanise into life. Mr. 
Willard, grave, tender, and forcible, succeeded better with the 
part of Dick Halward, although the sympathies of the audience 
were not to be drawn towards so despicable a person. Mr. 
H. V. Esmond gave a spirited sketch of Reggie Philbrick, and 
Mr. J. H. Barnes an admirable study of a big-hearted, bluff, 
but tender journalist. The remaining characters were so shadow y 
as to offer no chance to their representatives. 





Poor Mr. Porton. 


An original Farce in Three Acts, by Crarence Hamtyn and H. M. Pavitt. Produced 
at the Vaudeville Theatre, October 11. 


Willoughby Potton .. Mr. W. Grossmita. Mrs. Dashwood -. Miss Guapys Homrrex. 
Dick Harrowby .- Mr. WILFRED Draycott. | Mrs. Potton ..  .. Miss F. Haypon. 
Professor Schmidt .. Mr. Joun BEavucHamp, Catherine Dashwood.. Miss May Pa.Frey. 
Tom Dashwood .. Mr. Tom Terriss. Pauline — -. MissANNIECHIPPENDALE. 
Mr. Dawson .. .. Mr. F. Voure. Barford .. ‘ -- Miss A. Date. 

Mr. Batt ee .. Mr. Sypney WaRDEN. Annie... ee -» Miss ALicE BEET. 

Mr. Kidby .. -. Mr. F, SaKER. 


The new farce with which Mr. Weedon Grossmith has resumed 
management of the Vaudeville may be dismissed in a few words. 
Poor Mr. Potton is a flimsy piece of work, possessing few claims 
upon the attention either from the constructive or the literary 
standpoint. The best that can be said of it is that it provides 
Mr. Grossmith with a fairly effective part, but a part of so 
familiar and well-worn a character as to render it only negatively 
acceptable. For the success of their scheme the authors have 
relied mainly upon the effects of physical contrast. They are 
content to bring into juxtaposition a large masterful woman 
and a small timorous man, confident that the picture they 
present will evoke the laughter of the unthinking. The 
story of Poor Mr. Potton hardly bears relation, so slight is 
it. Willoughby Potton and Mrs. Dashwood have met at a 
continental spa, and the former has been tempted into an offer 
of marriage. He discovers subsequently, however, that Mrs. 
Dashwood is not so young as her golden hair and brilliant com- 
plexion would suggest, and that, moreover, she rejoices in a 
grown-up family. Consequently he at once determines to extricate 
himself from the situation. But in resolving to do so he has 
reckoned without the widow, who immediately threatens him 
with an action for breach of promise. An informal meeting of 
all concerned is convened with the view of considering the terms 
of a compromise, and at this it eventually leaks out that Mrs. 
Dashwood’s first husband was Mr. Potton’s grandfather. Asa 
man may not marry his step-grandmother, poor Potton wins an 
easy victory, and is carried off triumphantly by his mother. The 
piece offers slender chances to the performers, and it will suffice 
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to say that it was quite as well played as it deserved to be. 
Without disparagement to the others, we may hint, however, that 
the best acted, as it was the most effective, part proved to be that 
of a pert maid-of-all-work, admirably impersonated by Miss Alice 
Beet. 





ENGLISH OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 


“Opera in English,” rather than English Opera, forms the 
staple of the season which Mr. E. C. Hedmondt (by arrangement 
with Sir Augustus Harris) opened at Covent Garden on 
October 12. It would be still more accurate, perhaps, to call 
it an ‘‘ Anglo-Wagner’”’ campaign, were the term permissible, 
inasmuch as the exploitation of the Bayreuth master’s works in 
the vernacular of this country is the main feature of the enter- 
prise. But, give it what name we will, it deserves support as a 
venture distinctly in the right direction—that of familiarising the 
London public with works like Die Walkiire and Tristan and Isolde, 
which must suffer more than any other when the language they 
are performed in is an unknown tongue to nine-tenths of the 
audience. It was a pity Mr. Hedmondt did not give The Valkyrie 
on the first instead of the fourth night of his opening week. That 
admirable production would have stamped the season with a 
cachet which was certainly not imparted thereto by a very 
ordinary, not to say mediocre, representation of Tannhduser. 
The manager himself undertook the tenor part in both works, 
and the superiority of his Siegmund as compared with his 
Tannhiuser afforded a tolerably precise indication of the relative 
merits of the two performances generally. Favourites of the 
French school, Faust and Carmen to wit, besides the ever-popular 
Lohengrin, were likewise early included in the repertory, and 
given, on the whole, in an extremely satisfactory manner ; but, of 
course, none of these created anything approaching the interest 
that attached to the first English performance of The Valkyrie. 
It was given under the direction of Mr. Henschel, who not only 
made the most of the excellent material in his orchestra, but 
proved himself an operatic conductor of the highest ability. 
The real surprise of the occasion, however, was the Sieglinde—a 
youthful American mezzo-soprano, Miss Susan Strong—who then 
made absolutely a first appearance on any stage, and fairly 
delighted the crowded house by natural vocal and histrionic talent 
of an exceptional order. Mr. Hedmondt, as already hinted, was 
a picturesque Siegmund; Mr. David Bispham declaimed the 
music of Wotan in superb fashion; and Madame Lilian Tree 
made a tolerably successful début as Briinnhilde. The fiftieth 
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anniversary of the first performance of Tannhiiuser at Dresden 
was celebrated on October 19, when the réle of Elizabeth was 
charmingly sustained by Miss MacIntyre. 


IN PARIS. 


The past month has been a rather eventful one. Two new 
pieces at the Théatre Francais and two at the Odéon are not 
a bad beginning for the season. The two new pieces at the 
Théatre Francais are Tenailles and Le Faune. Tenailles, by 
M. Paul Hervieu, was probably written to bring in the 
following powerful scene. A mariage de convenance does not 
procure for the wife the happiness she expected apparently in the 
wedded state, and she vindicates her right to enjoy life in the 
arms of an ethereal friend of her youth with lung disease. The 
child born is his, not her husband’s. The lover presently dies. 
The husband, who fancies himself the happy father, is about to 
send the boy to rough it in a boarding-school. The mother 
knows the child has the germs of its father’s disease and requires 
constant care at home, and on the ground of its ill-health objects 
to sending the boy away. When she is driven to her last 
entrenchment the truth stands revealed. 


She: Non je ne veux pas, je ne veux pas, cet enfant est 4 moi seule ici. 
He: C'est le mien aussi ; j’en suis le pére. 
She: Non, vous n’étes pas son pére ; il n’est pas 4 vous. 


This is the crowning tableau. Husband and wife are fated to 
pass their life riveted together with this secret between them. 
Hence the name of the piece, and a chance for M. Duflos (the 
husband) and Madame Brandés (the wife) of playing the very 
effective scene in question. Le Fawne, a pastoral in one act and 
in verse, by M. Georges Lefebvre, is a somewhat improved 
revival of the flat, colourless pastorals of the last century. It 
is not a bare return to simplicity that the author inculcates, but 
a more fin-de-siecle disbelief in the oracle. The pagan Faun 
(M. Coquelin cadet) shows up the falsity of things attributed to an 
oracular will, and converts Daphnis (M. Albert Lambert, jun.) 
and Amaryllis (Mlle. Reichemberg) to the worship of, and 
obedience to, the commands of Nature. Shortly put, it is the 
case of Pantheism versus Deism. 

Les Saisons at the Odéon is in three acts—three times too 
long—a dreary poem, well enough turned on the moral changes 
that attend the development of the ‘‘ eternal woman.” La Vie, 
by M. Thalasso at the Odéon, is again the story of the unfaithful 
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wife spun out alongside the contrary motives of a mother 
placed between the alternative of killing her son by the revelation 
of the truth and that of saving his life by blindfolding him. The 
author’s idea of life seems singularly circumscribed. 

The newly-founded Théatre Parisien is in a way to be repre- 
sentative of the contrary of all this philosophy on the stage. Its 
pieces are to be tout ce qu’ il y ade plus Francais, as Mlle. 
Suzanne Dorlans, late of the Palais Royal, the manager of the 
scheme, has explained to us. The programme of the first per- 
formance comprises a Danse Napolitaine; Le Piano, by M. Henri 
Lavedan ; Le Chapeau, by M. Xanrof; and an Eclair de Chaleur, 
by M. Félicien Champsaur, all to be as light and amusing as 
possible, without moralising on the one hand or too gross fun 
on the other—comedy for its own sake. 


IN BERLIN. 


The first important production of the present season in Berlin 
has been Oskar Blumenthal’s Grifin Fritzi (Countess Fritzi), a 
comedy in three acts, brought out at the Lessing Theatre. Gréfin 
Fritzi is a play with a purpose, which is to prove that there are 
as good people on the boards as, if not better than, the Philistines 
in front. The most amusing character in the piece—very diverting 
from beginning to end—is that of Mrs. Councillor Meinhard, a 
lady distrustful of everyone. She is suspicious about the sittings 
of her husband’s Commission, about the acquaintances one forms 
at watering-places, and about the morality of jovial lawyers; and 
for the most part, unfortunately, her suspicions are well founded. 
The characters are divided into two groups. On the one side are 
the artists, Countess Fritzi, Zerline Grundel (a singer in operetta), 
and the conductor of the orchestra, the good-natured growler 
Ambrosius. The headquarters of the Philistines is Councillor 
Meinhard’s house, where he lives with his wife, Amalia, and 
his dogmatic little daughter Hedda, and where we meet lawyer 
Opitz, a jolly fellow of explosively amatory disposition, and a 
rather slow cousin named Helling, whose ambition it is to be 
considered a sad dog. Countess Fritzi is an acquaintance made 
at a watering-place. She is introduced into the Councillor’s 
house, the doors of which have hitherto remained closed to all 
but the most unexceptionable society, by one of his sisters, a lady 
residing at a distance. She is the widow of a Hungarian Count, 
—so she says. “I have my suspicions about the widows of 
Hungarian Counts,” says the Councillor’s wife. Her husband 
was killed in a duel four months after their marriage—so she 
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says. ‘I have my suspicions about Hungarian Counts who are 
killed in duels,” says the Councillor’s wife. But as the family of 
the Councillor, when left alone for a moment, look up the facts in 
the peerage, they find, to their astonishment, that the statements 
are all quite correct. Moreover, what is not surprising in so 
charming a lady, the Countess Fritzi causes all the young men to 
fall madly in love with her. Her maiden name was Brandt, 
and she was formerly a singer, who in a short time made 
her way from a provincial theatre to the Royal Opera in Vienna. 
Zerline Grundel and the Conductor Ambrosius say that she is a 
heaven-born artist. In any case she is a society lady of the most 
engaging refinement and distinction of manner. On the other 
hand, Zerline Grundel, the singer in comic opera, who made her 
first steps in the profession with the Countess, is a merry girl of 
the true Viennese type. ‘‘ Did you ever know a Berlin comic 
opera singer who did not come from Vienna?” she asks, and the 
thrust is much relished by the audience. She presents herself at 
the Councillor’s house on a matter touching her salary, and he, 
poor man, who has been much tormented of late by his wife’s 
peculiarities of temper, and has been tempted to make an 
excursion into the world outside—the wicked world—by the 
jovial Opitz, is just in a state of mind to break through the 
barriers of his everyday respectability, and try a scamper in gay 
Bohemia. The scene between the Councillor and the pretty 
singer is the best in the piece, and is genuinecomedy. Of course 
the Councillor is bewitched. In spite of the sobriety and serious- 
ness with which he enters on the interview, he finishes by coming 
hopelessly to grief, and to crown all is discovered in the last act 
by his wife, who “has her suspicions” when she finds the hair 
on her husband’s temples growing darker. The Councillor vows 
that he will be good in future, and foreswear Bohemia. It has 
been his first and last escapade—so he says; but Herr 
Gutherz, who played the part, made it difficult for one to 
believe that this was the Councillor’s first adventure or that it 
would be his last. Meanwhile Countess Fritzi is courted by 
cousin Helling and lawyer Opitz. The former is not to be taken 
seriously. Fate has destined him for his Cousin Hedda, who is 
content to wait until he has sown his wild oats. Opitz really 
makes an impression on the Countess, who openly announces her 
intention of going back to the stage. The lawyer does not like 
the idea of the stage as a profession for his wife. He does not 
wish to share her with the public. On the first night the 
Countess’s love for her long-abandoned art carried the day. She 
sent away her wooer and chose the boards. Zerline Grundel and 
the Conductor Ambrosius applauded her decision, and the piece 
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ended. This conclusion, however, did not commend itself to the 
public, who would rather have seen the lovers united thar 
separated by a lofty devotion to Art on the part of the Countess. 
So on the second night the ending was altered, and Countess 
Fritzi and Lawyer Opitz fell into each other’s arms amid loud 
applause from all parts of the house. 

Signor Sonzogno’s company have produced the one-act opera 
Festa a Marina, by Sellio Benvenuto Coronaro, at the New 
Theatre, Berlin. The story is soon told. Sara marries Tonio, 
but secretly loves Cicillo. The husband discovers, by overhearing 
a gossiping girl, that he is deceived. He resolves to kill his wife 
as soon as he meets her, but she checks his rage by telling him 
that she is about to become a mother. Then the voice of Cicillo 
is heard, and Tonio comprehends that Cicillo, and not he, is the 
father of the child. He plunges his dagger first into Sara’s 
breast and then into his own. Two corpses lie upon the stage, 
and the curtain falls. The music is pleasing, and several num--. 
bers were encored. The same composer’s Claudia has also been. 
performed. 

Der Meister von Palmyra, a dramatic poem by Adolf Wilbrandt, 
has been produced at the Deutsches Theatre. Itis a distinguished 
work by a distinguished poet, and tells again, in a new form and 
with much poetic beauty, the story of the Wandering Jew. In 
many places it reaches philosophical and moral heights which are 
rarely attempted by the dramatist of to-day, and its reception 
proved that the author had been successful in touching the hearts 
of his audience, and lifting them above the material interests and 
everyday concerns of life. 

The production of Signor Mascagni’s Silvano at the New 
Theatre, Berlin, has been the great musical event of the month. It 
contains some very charming music; but, on the whole, does not 
seem likely to advance the composer’s reputation. There is one 
interlude which will soon become popular, and will possibly rival 
the celebrated intermezzo, not because it has any resemblance ta 
it, but because it is equally winning and sweet to the ear. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


Madame Bernhardt has been the great attraction during 
the past month. She has visited several cities, among them 
Milan, Bologna, Florence, and Rome. At Rome she per- 
formed at the Valle Theatre, beginning with La Tosca. This 
was followed on the next night by Magda, and the third and 
last performance was that of La Femme de Claude. Madame 
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Bernhardt will next visit Spain, where she will remain until 
December 15, afterwards returning to Paris to pass a short time 
before embarking on January 4, at Havre, for New York. After 
a tour of four months in America, the distinguished actress will 
return to Paris and prepare for the production of a new play 
which has been written for her by M. Sardou. The pantomime 
play, L’ Histoire d’un Pierrot, has been running at the Quirino 
Theatre, Rome, and Signor Mario Costa, the manager, and all 
the artists engaged in this charming gesture piece have received 
the most flattering proofs of the favour of the public. Before 
leaving Italy for the production, at Berlin, of his opera Silvano, 
Signor Mascagni invited a number of his friends to his residence 
in the Via Goldoni, Livorno, to hear his last composition, Zanetto, 
an opera in one act, which he has only just finished. The 
libretto is a condensed translation of M. Francois Coppée’s Le 
Passant, and the music resembles in character the second act of 
L’ Amico Fritz. At Turin a success has been scored by Signor 
Valenti’s operetta, I Granatiert (The Grenadiers). It is per- 
formed at the Alfieri Theatre by the Malzi-Bonazzo company. 


IN VIENNA. 


At the Theater an der Wien, Der Nazi, by Leopold Krenn and 
Carl Lindau, the music by Leopold Kuhn, has met with a very 
favourable reception. The word Nazi is an abbreviation of 
Ignatz Wirbel, the name of a waiter whom the play represents 
as much the sport of Fate. He is obliged to contend with a very 
pugnacious mother-in-law, and this contest is the source of much 
amusement to the audience. There is plenty of song and melody 
in Der Nazi, and the fun is so catching that the audience goes 
into fits of laughter over it. 

Massenet’s La Navarraise, called in German Das Mddchen von 
Navarra, has been produced at the Opera. It was performed 
with care and received with favour; but did not quite commend 
itself to the musically critical. It was followed by a new 
ballet called Amor auf Reisen (Love on a Journey). The god of 
love is sent journeying, as a punishment for some offence, and 
we see him kindling the reciprocal flames of a youth and a 
maiden, whose love lasts through life, and who finally die in 
advanced old age on the stage. Their hearts, united, visibly 
ascend to Heaven. There can be no mistake about it—there they 
are, two plump red hearts! Surely nothing could possibly be in 
worse taste. Meanwhile the god of love, having done with this 
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earthly couple, gets on to a balloon and continues his journey 
through aérial regions. 





IN NEW YORK. 


Success seems always to attend the plays presented at Hoyt’s 
Theatre. This month The Gay Parisians, by MM. Feydeau 
and Desvalliére, is the attraction. It has a very ‘‘ Frenchy” 
flavour, being the familiar story of the devices of a husband to 
get ‘a night off.” The lady he takes with him almost falls into 
her own husband’s arms at a restaurant. The husband has 
some strange adventures in a haunted room, and is invaded by 
*‘ ghosts” in the shape of four pretty girls in their night-dresses. 
Continuous laughter is all that is aimed at, and Mr. Charles 
Frohmann does not miss the mark. Mr. W. J. Ferguson and 
Mr. Charles Wells played the husbands, and Mrs. E. J. Phillips 
and Miss Odette Tyler their respective wives. Mr. James 
Burrows gave amost finished character sketch. The brothers 
Holland have never done better work than in The Social High- 
wayman, their latest production at the Garrick Theatre. It is a 
dramatisation by Miss M. A. Stone ofa novel by Miss E. P. 
Train. The story runs on unconventional lines. It is that of a 
man who tells the story of his own life to some friends, represent- 
ing it as the story of another. He uses his opportunities as a 
man moving in good society to rob the ladies to whose 
friendship he is admitted of their jewels. Upon falling in love with 
a Puritan girl he makes an effort to reform, but is haunted by 
the fear of exposure at the hands of a woman, jealous of his new 
love. His troubles are too much for him ; and, telling the girl the 
truth, he commits suicide by rushing under a falling staircase. 
The best part in the play is one that, so to speak, runs alongside 
the main plot of the story. It is that of the valet of the social 
highwayman, an ex-thief, who in return for help given at a 
critical moment shows towards his master a dog-like fidelity 
which sticks at nothing. It is played by Mr. E. M. Holland in 
his very best style. Mr. J. Holland in the name-part was 
similarly successful. What is announced as the final re-appear- 
ance of Madame Modjeska on the New York stage was naturally 
eagerly looked forward to. Measure for Measure was presented 
on the opening night. Madame Modjeska might have chosen a 
part in which her fine abilities would have been more strikingly 
displayed than they are as Isabella; but, as it is, she gives her 
own peculiar charm to the part, and seems to have lost none of 
her old power to unfold the character she plays to her audience. 
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Mary Stuart and Camille are to follow. From Madame Modjeska 
to Mr. Nat Goodwin is a somewhat far cry. This inimitable 
comedian appeared in David Garrick for the first time in New 


York at the Fifth Avenue, and easily keeps up his high reputation. - 


His drunken scene was a very fine artistic achievement. Mr. 
John Drew was seen in two new plays last month at the 
Empire Theatre. The first was a comedy by Mr. H. G. Carleton, 
called That Imprudent Young Couple, and the other Christopher, 
Junior, @ comedy by Miss M. L. Ryley. Though effective in both, 
Mr. Drew was not seen at his best in either, and the parts pro- 
vided for that dainty actress, Miss Maud Adams, were on the 
whole unworthy of her. The exploits of Mr. Walker Whiteside 
in Hamlet and Richelieu do not seem to draw the town. He has 
a fine voice, but spoils its effect by tricks of delivery that would 
be amusing were they not painful to all who love blank verse. 





SIR HENRY IRVING’S TOUR. 


What promises to be the most successful of Sir Henry Irving’s 
tours on the other side of the Atlantic began on September 16th 
at the Academy of Music, Montreal, with Faust. The sale of 
seats beforehand was very large—far in advance, according to 
the Sun, of anything that had been known in the annals of the 
same theatre. It may be incidentally mentioned that a strong 
feeling is being shown in Montreal against the exactions of ticket 
speculators, who often, in effect, do a company more harm than 
good. “ Hamlet’s instruction that the ‘players be well bestowed,’”’ 
said the Gazette, “‘never had the ring of true heartiness that 
marks the reception always tendered to Sir Henry Irving and 
his most admirable company when Montreal is honoured with 
a visit. And on this particular occasion Montreal has been 
specially fortunate, for his season is opened here just as he is 
fresh honoured from the gracious hands of his Sovereign. It is 
not our province to question whether the well-merited knighthood 
will improve the consummate art that we all learned to love and 
admire in plain Henry Irving; there.is one thing very certain, 
and that is that new honours, at least in his case, have not 
detracted from the workings of genius in the man we have all 
been accustomed to look up to as the most perfect exponent of 
the great drama, both from histrionic and educational points of 
view. The Academy of Music last night held an audience such 
as is but seen there on rare occasions. It was a typical opening 
night—one of those evenings which men and women who 
patronise the theatre love to remember in after years, and tell 
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their friends a decade or two from now what a great night it was. 
When Sir Henry appeared on the stage there was a tremendous 
volume of sound, and it swept up through the house till it fairly 
shook the proscenium arch. It was a grand welcome back to 
a great artist, and certainly could not have been more enthusiastic 
or heartfelt ; and it is scarcely necessary to say that Miss Terry 
was equally well received. Sir Henry Irving is in full consonance 
with the best traditions of what Goethe’s evil spirit should be, and 
the only spot where criticism could find room for a point in the 
almost invulnerable armour of perfection was the thorough dis- 
cipline to which a disappointed and angered devil could subdue 
his temper. It is a magnificent piece of work. Miss Terry is a 
great actress in everything she undertakes, but in none greater 
than in that most trying réle of Margaret, and Goethe himself could 
never have dreamt of a lovelier one.” The same critic, speaking 
of a performance of the Merchant of Venice, said :—‘‘ Last even- 
ing one saw once more the truth of Ben Jonson’s line about 
his greater contemporary, 


He was not of an age, but for all time. 


This comedy of three hundred years ago, with its romantic 
story of the old world, held an audience entranced from the rise 
of the curtain to its last fall. Sir Henry Irving’s Shylock is 
well known to be one of his most successful parts. He brings 
out with wonderful effect the pathetic side of the character.” 
No less successful was King Arthur, produced for the first time 
in any theatre except the Lyceum. “It seems likely,”’ the 
Montreal Daily Herald remarked, ‘‘ that the success which the 
play has achieved in London since the first performance will be 
repeated in America.” ‘It is essentially a Terry play,” said the 
Montreal Daily Star. ‘“ Arthur, the part played by Sir Henry, 
shows a noble figure, an ideal king, but is more a part of repose 
than of action. Herein he shows the wisdom of the manager, 
the real love of the actor for his art. He does not sacrifice the 
play to his own vanity.” Another novelty to Montreal was 
A Story of Waterloo, which created a profound impression. 

From Montreal the company repaired to Toronto, beginning 
there with Faust on September 23. In the words of one 
journalist, the Irving fever struck the town, and nothing but the 
Lyceum plays were talked of. ‘‘ We have had Faust sung to us 
and Faust played to us,” said the News ; “ but never have we had 
Goethe’s immortal work presented as it was at the Grand Opera 
House last night, when Sir Henry Irving and Miss Terry, first 
among English-speaking artists, opened a week’s engagement.” 
The Toronto World, speaking of King Arthur, remarked: ‘‘ The 
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defect of the drama is this: that when Arthur’s woe reaches 
its height and it is a time for action, then he talks the most. A 
man so perturbed as the noble King must have been would not 
have paused to think out so many neat generalisations about 
humanity as does he. There is continually too much stopping 
to verify.” The same critic, after noticing the usual mannerisms, 
described Sir Henry Irving’s impersonation of King Arthur as 
earnest, powerful, and full of pathos. ‘‘ The character gave little 
opportunity for great intellectual acting, but when the climax 
came he showed the deep spiritual penetration which he alone 
possesses, commingled with fire and tenderness. His death scene 
was in the spirit of the highest tragedy. Miss Terry’s Guinevere 
was a performance rich in womanhood, not without faults in 
execution, but deep and earnest in tone.”’. “ Until the third act,” 
writes the Daily Mail, ‘the King is more an observer than an 
actor in the progress of the tragedy, and Sir Henry Irving 
appropriately practises self-denial. But upon the terrible revela- 
tion of the third act the King rises to grandeur in his sublime 
sorrow, his magnanimity, his resignation to fatality. Few among 
the immense audience which crowded the house last night till 
there was but standing room will forget his impressive, tragic 
portrayal at this moment. It was one of the finest efforts that 
either Sir Henry or Mr. Irving has given us among his representa- 
tions in Toronto. The character is dignified, noble, and as such 
Sir Henry has photographed it on our memories. Miss Terry’s 
task was difficult, because she had to suggest a guilty love with- 
out really expressing it. How felicitously and delicately she 
accomplished this object all who were present must attest. On 
the other hand, she could, and did, portray a gentle and tender, 
fascinating woman, while she adequately conveys a sense of the 
workings of conscience and remorse upon one who has brought 
ruin upon both husband and lover.” To the critical World it 
seemed that Sir Henry Irving’s Corporal Brewster was ‘“‘ the 
greatest piece of character impersonation in the annals of the 
English-speaking stage.”’ 

Boston, so long one of the centres of intellect and culture in the 
United States, naturally received Sir Henry Irving and Miss 
Terry with intense enthusiasm when, on September 30, they re- 
appeared at the Tremont Theatre in that city for four weeks. 
Mr. William E. Bryant, of the Journal, may be taken as themouth- 
piece of the prevailing sentiment. ‘The return visit of Sir 
Henry Irving to America,” he wrote, “ is an event of great interest 
to the vast number of people who are interested in the drama 
and its exponents, especially as each succeeding visit makes 
another a matter of some uncertainty. Inthe history of the stage 
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there does not stand, all things considered, a nobler figure than 
that of Sir Henry Irving. His fame has been achieved, not 
through adventitious circumstances, not merely by the support 
and encouragement of wealthy and influential patrons of art, but 
by steady, persistent efforts in the right direction. Controlled 
and directed by an intellect of uncommon strength and brilliancy, 
and an unswerving purpose to secure for the stage that position in 
public sympathy and respect which a decent, intelligent course on 
the part of its best representatives deserved, Mr. Irving is entitled 
to the support and encouragement which has been liberally given 
him ; and when he received the merited recognition of his art 
from the Queen, he rejoiced, not selfishly, in the acquirement of a 
title, but gratefully, with other exponents of dramatic literature 
throughout the world, in the breaking down of social barriers 
which had been set up against his art; an art which Mr. Irving 
has always believed was equally deserving, with any other form of 
art, of social and official recognition.” ‘‘ An audience as remark- 
able in quality as in quantity,” says the Herald of October 2, 
‘last evening passed judgment upon Henry Irving’s production 
of Comyns Carr’s King Arthur, measuring the play and its 
manner of presentation by the high standard which Mr. Irving 
has himself established for the English stage. And there can be 
no mistaking the favourable verdict rendered.” 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


NATURALLY enough, the article in our last number on “the critic- 
dramatist ” attracted no little attention. The question it raised seems to 
have provoked endless discussion in nearly all quarters. The following 
extract may be taken as an indication of the general drift of opinion on the 
subject. The Theatre, says the Bristol Times, “points out that a man who 
writes a play is seldom fit to pass judgment on another man’s play. This 
is absolutely correct, because what one individual may consider perfection, 
when indited by himself, another author, not so satisfactorily settled as 
regards his MSS., may imagine and describe as ‘utter rot.’ We certainly 
think that an individual who supplies pieces for the public should stick to 
his business, and not pass an opinion on other men’s work in the columns 
of a newspaper. As our contemporary points out, if a play written by one 
of these critic-dramatists is accepted, all goes well; if refused, Heaven 
help the unfortunate manager, when he puts anything else on the boards ! 
He is ‘ slated,’ and the piece is ‘damned.’ This is not as it should be.” 


THE discussion in our present issue as to whether dramatic critics 
should be permitted by their editors to write plays may be expected to 
excite particular interest. Among those who take part in it are several 
of the most prominent representatives at the theatres of the London 
newspapers. 

Sm Henry IRvinG,on leaving Toronto for Boston, had an interesting 
conversation with Mr. J. J. C. Clarke, who gives a report of it in the New 
York Sun. ‘In England,” said the actor, “we are getting more and more 
theatres, and therefore the demand for better work should be on the 
increase. I hope to arrange for a play for the Lyceum with Mr. Pinero ; 
but be assured that I do not merely want aname. If my friend Pinero, a 
most talented man, writes a play for me, it will be because the play promises 
to be good, not because the author is great. ‘The play’s the thing.’ 


“THE taste in plays? I don’t believe the taste is changed in the kind of 
plays the public demands. They want the same grand old human story 
played on the same firm lines as ever. It is said that tragedy is dead? I 
am about to revive Coriolanus. Give me a new classical tragedy if it is 
sufficiently varied in action to meet modern requirements, and it will find 
a place on the stage and a response from the pockets of the people. Dol 
think the ‘realistic’ drama, which digs down into sexual sins and discusse 
the most disturbing social problems, is meeting with greater response? I 
see no signs of it in England. Our English adventures in that field are recent 
and in barely one instance successful. Zhe Second Mrs. Tanqueray had 
great merits as a play outside of the subject which it treated. It would have 
been a success if it had not touched any ‘problem.’ The London public 
won't go to see the Ibsen plays, except, of course, at an occasional perfor- 
mance. The public still loves the romance of life—something above the daily 
grime of the mere real. It lovesthe romantic play. It likes best some ideal 
to be held up. The most out-and-out sensational melodrama that ever drew 
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crowds to the Adelphi must have had some romance, some idealism under- 
lying all its astounding ‘ effects.’ ” 

“ Are you looking to- France or the Continent for new ideas in plays or 
productions?” “We are watching everywhere for good plays. We play 
Madame Sans-Géne next year, and I may say that M. Sardou is retouching 
the part of Napoleon for me, introducing in the first act a scene where 
Bonaparte appears as First Consul. Of course Ellen Terry will be the 
genius of that play, and will find a most effective character in Madame 
Sans-Géne. 

“ FRANCE has been the parent of the coarsest realism, as well as the best 
modern works, in many directions. Germany is much influenced by France 
in matters of art. ,It has borrowed pessimism from Russia, and the 
Norwegian calibanism, when mixed with French realism and Russian 
pessimism, is not an inviting mess. How long the normally healthy German 
mind will stand that remains to be seen. 


“With regard to the knighthood, do not think that it was not a 
momentous thing to me. The man could not well, in waiting for that 
accolade, separate himself from the art which was about to be honoured, 
and the knowledge that I was to receive it at the hands of the noblest, 
greatest, and most broad-minded woman in England, as well as Queen and 
Empress of my country, of our vast empire, had, let me solemnly assure 
you, much to do in impressing me deeply.” ‘“ And now you are Sir Henry 
Irving?” “It is a recognition of the stage ; that is all. We are now as 
other citizens. The Queen was very kind.” 

Yet another book about Sir Henry Irving is announced. This time it 
takes the form of a shilling souvenir by Mr. Walter Calvert, with nearly 
tifty illustrations by Mr. Bernard Partridge and others. It will probably 
have a wide circulation. 


In an excellent biography of Professor Blackie, who died early in the 
year, we find many passages of more than passing interest. As many of 
our readers will remember, he had an intense sympathy with the stage, 
which he defended at a dinner at Edinburgh about nineteen years ago. 
“ For myself,” Sir Henry Irving wrote to him at the time in reference to 
the speech, “I became an actor because I loved the drama, and every word 
said in its behalf, as a great social power to elevate mankind, finds an echo 
in my heart. Tens of thousands feel the influence of the theatre during 
six days of the week—against the pulpit with only one day, and with 
relatively few listeners, and, knowing this, all true moralists wish that this 
great power may be used for good.” From that hour the two men were on 
terms of intimate friendship. When they last met, the Professor was on his 
death-bed. “Henry Irving,” writes the biographer, “stooped to kiss his 
brow as he bade him good-bye. The Professor took the great actor’s hand 
and kissed it.” On Blackie’s coffin was laid a wreath of violets from the 
actor “To the beloved Professor.” 


Ove of the Toronto papers, possibly as a result of an interview with Sir 
Henry Irving, tells a story in reference to the acquisition by him of the 
English rights of Madame Sans-Géne. The piece was produced in London by 
the original French company, and everybody wasthere. Mr. Bancroft had a 
stall, Sir Henry a box. After the first act, Mr. Bancroft resolved that he 
would take the piece. He had been rather afraid to come to a full 
decision before that. Even then he thought it would be just as well to get 
Sir Henry’s opinion, so he bustled around to the great actor’s hox. “ Well, 
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how do you likeit ?” he asked. “It’s great,” he rattled on, “great! A hit ! 
a splendid property. Don’t you think so?” “I’m glad you like it, 
Bancroft,” replied Sir Henry, in that slow way of his ; “I bought it at noon 
to-day for Miss Terry.” 


Tue St. James's company have received souvenirs from the Queen of 
their recent performance at Balmoral of Liberty Hall, a massive silver 
cigar-box being sent to Mr. Alexander. 


NovEMBER 22, the ninetieth anniversary of the birth of Mrs. Keeley, will 
be signalised by a reception in her honour at the Lyceum Theatre, the 
Queen, the Princess of Wales, and other members of the royal family giving 
their patronage to the ceremony. 

Sm Avcustus Harris, restless as usual, sailed for New York at the 
end of September to superintend in person the production of Héinsel and 
Gretel at Daly’s Theatre, and is now busy again in London with the pre- 
parations for his pantomime. Interviewed on the other side by the Mirror, 
he remarked that, although he had been doing’ business with America for 
seventeen years, he had as yet paid it only two visits, not being the best of 
sailors. In future, however, he should go there more frequently. “How 
doI find time to write plays when I have so many managerial duties? Oh, 
Ido not write them in the proper sense of the word. My share in the 
collaboration consists in giving the first idea, in planning the edifice, in 
supplying the bricks as it were. If I had time to write, too, I should not 
need the help of Messrs. Hamilton and Raleigh. Do I think American 
plays are wanted in London? Certainly, if they are good.” 


Ir is rumoured in New York that Madame Patti may go upon another 
operatic tour with the Abbey and Grau company in the United States in 
1896-97, while M. Jean de Reszke is in Germany. 


MapDAME MELBa intends to appear in America as Manon Lescaut in M. 
Massenet’s opera. Before leaving Paris for New York she went through 
it with the composer. It is said that she will also undertake the 
part at Covent Garden. 

Sm Avcustus Harris, while in Paris recently, acquired the right to 
produce at Covent Garden next season the opera La Vivandiére, by the 
late Benjamin Goddard, recently produced at the Opéra Comique. The 
chief part will probably be played by Mlle. Calvé. 

Muze. CaLvE is obliged to pay the management of the Paris Grand 


Opera an indemnity of 70,000 francs in order to accept the engagement 
with Messrs. Abbey and Grau in America. 


We hear that Mme. Sembrich has exercised a right to release herself 
from her engagement to Messrs. Abbey and Grau, and has decided not to 
go to America this season. She will return to Russia for the greater part 
of the winter. 

Mr. Hake, interviewed recently at Birmingham, expressed an opinion 
with reference to the training of actors, that the French Conservatoire 
system would undoubtedly be an improvement upon the existing state of 
things in this country :—‘‘ Not that acting can be taught as bootmaking 
and tailoring are taught. That is out of the question. But, granted the 
artistic temperament—that necessary capital I spoke of before—the pre- 
liminary training without which one cannot arrive even at journeyman 
rank may be learned just in the same way as the technic of music or of 
painting. If these elements of the art were taught by a master, the public 
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would be spared the melancholy spectacle of some sorry wight floundering 
about on the road of incompetency. Many an unsuccessful actor would be 
saved the humiliation of exposure and popular derision, and men and 
women of talent would be able to go on the stage armed with the confidence 
that comes only of knowledge. But the uninitiated of to-day, unable to 
walk properly, ignorant how to bear themselves with ease, and utterly 
unable to manage their voices, must learn this rudimentary lore of the 
craft in the full blaze of the theatre. Is it not obvious that the experience 
of men like Samson and Regnier, Coquelin and Got must be of the greatest 
possible value to a beginner? It is very well to have the capacity to feel, 
but what will it avail a man if he does not know how to make use of the 
machinery of expression, gesture, and intonation, by which feeling is 
conveyed to others? On the stage alone do people challenge criticism in 
their art before they have grasped its elements. I am convinced that the 
only way to bring the average English actor on a level with his colleague 
in France is to adopt the Gallic system of training. A violinist who dared 
to appear on the platform before he had mastered the positions would be 
hissed back into obscurity. Yet in England actors learn their positions 
and fret their artistic individuality—if they possess such a commodity— 
before the very eyes of the censor. Even Rachel herself rehearsed before a 
trusted master. We have no Comédie Frangaise with its glorious traditions 
and apostolic succession of sociétaires. There is much room for improve- 
ment in artistic conditions in England.” 


In view of Mr. Hare’s visit to America, Mr. Pemberton, the biographer 
of T. W. Robertson and Sothern, is about to produce, through Messrs. 
Routledge, a careful account of his career. 


Tue Licensing Committee of the London County Council, probably 
owing to the result of the elections last spring, has at length learnt a little 
wisdom. It has agreed to recommend the renewal of the licence to the 
Empire Theatre without the restrictions imposed last year at the instance 
of Mrs. Chant and her friends, and also to recommend a renewal of the 
licence to the Palace Theatre without the restrictions imposed at the instance 
of the directors of the Empire. 


Miss Apa CAVENDISH, for some years a conspicuous figure on the London 
stage, died on October 5, in Thurloe Square, in her forty-ninth year, after a 
long period to her of mental and physical suffering. At first a vivacious 
actress in burlesque, notably in Mr. Burnand’s brilliant Jxion at the 
Royalty, she soon aspired to a higher place in her profession, and as time 
went on “created” Mrs. Pinchbeck in Home, Donna Diana in Westland 
Marston’s play of that name, Mercy Merrick in The New Magdalen, the 
heroine of Lady Clancarty, and Miss Gwilt in Armadale. Her Rosalind, 
Juliet, and Lady Teazle were also remarkable performances. But it is 
with Mercy Merrick, first played in 1873 at the Olympic, of which she 
became the manageress, that her name is chiefly associated. “ Mr. Wilkie 
Collins,” said the Examiner, “has ingeniously managed to enlist the sym- 
pathies of the audience, not with the victim of fraud, but with the 
impostor ; and the moral of 7’he New Magdalen appears to be that a young 
woman may stray from virtue’s path, and lie and steal and cheat ; but if 
she repents in the end, she is sure, not only to be forgiven, but to be 
glorified as a saint, and married to a clergyman of the Church of England. 
High as we rate the talents of Miss Cavendish, we were startled by the 
power no less than the versatility of her acting in the part of Mercy 
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Merrick. The transition from security to doubt and fear; the struggie 
between pride and her newly-awakened conscience ; the grandeur of her 
scorn and rage when goaded by the insults of her victim into renouncing 
her intentions of making confession and restitution ; and, finally, the deep 
pathos of her honest repentance and self-sacrifice, make up a finished piece 
of acting such as in these days is rarely seen upon the English stage.” 
Miss Cavendish was popular in the United States, which she visited in 
1878, and in the English provinces. She was the wife of the late Frank 
Marshall, dramatist, critic, and part editor of The Irving Shakspere. The 
funeral took place at Kensal-green, one of the many wreaths placed on the 
coffin being from “an old comrade,” Miss Emily Fowler, who was the 
original Lady Betty Noel to her Lady Clancarty. 

Miss CavENDISH made her first appearance in a serious part in Mr. 
Burnand’s piece of Madame Berlioz? Ball. The character was that of a female 
swindler. Mr. Burnand selected her for the part, and wrote the piece to 
suit the members of the company at the Royalty. 

THE part of the young Englishman who rescues the Prisoner of Zenda 
ought to suit Mr. Alexander admirably, and it is good news that before 
very long he intends to present at the St. James’s the play based on 
Mr. Anthony Hope’s excellent novel. That the rumours of his intention 
to play Hamlet, an ambition from which no actor-manager seems to be free, 
were not mere baseless fabric, is shown by the statement recently made to 
the effect that he has commissioned Mr. Edward German to write incidental 
music for the production. No better choice of a composer could be made. 


JUST as people were beginning to ask each other the question, “ Will the 
Shaftesbury Theatre ever open again?” came the announcement of a 
revival there of Zhe Home Secretary. Mr. Lewis Waller is again seen 
in his careful study of the anarchist Lecaile, as is Miss Julia Neilson in the 
somewhat difficult part of Rhoda Trendel. Mr. Fred Terry replaces Mr. 
Charles Wyndham as the Home Secretary. His make-up, gait, and voice 
are in this part strangely suggestive of another actor not unknown to 
fame. Most welcome was the reappearance of Miss Lottie Venne as the 
vivacious wife of Mr. Thorpe-Didsbury, M.P. 

On the transference of The Strange Adventures of Miss Brown to Terry’s 
from the Vaudeville, several changes were made in the cast. Miss Eva 
Moore and Miss Rosina Filippi replaced Miss May Palfrey and Miss Gladys 
Homfrey respectively, while Mr. Herbert Standing shows how fun may be 
made out of two opposite readings of a Jow comedy character formerly 
played by Mr. Lionel Brough. To say that the general excellence of the 
cast was not impaired by these alterations is to give the highest possible 
praise. 

Mr. Murray Carson and Mr. L. N. Parker continue their career as col- 
laborators. A new piece from their united pens, entitled at present 
Rosemary, will be produced by Mr. Wyndham after the run of the adapta- 
tion—rumour says the very free adaptation—of L’Amz des Femmes which 
Mr. Carton has prepared for the Criterion. 

A NEw pair of collaborators is announced in Mr. George Edwardes and 
Mr. Seymour Hicks, who, following the example of “ Richard Henry,” will 
style themselves “George Seymour.” A military melodrama has been the 
first fruit of their joint efforts. 

CuriousLy enough, Mr. Davenport Adams’ article on the “ Decline of 
Comic Opera,” published in our last number, appeared at the very time 
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when rumours were in the air of attempts in certain directions to revive a 
taste for that once-popular form of theatrical production. Shortly we are 
to see The Bric-a-Brac Will, described us a “light opera,” at the house 
formerly closely identified with dainty musical pieces—namely, the Lyric. 
Upon the success of this probably much will depend with regard to the 
future of this class of work and its effect on the seemingly inexhaustible 
popularity of the “ musical comedies” of to-day. In the meantime, while 
Gilbert and Sullivan are hard at work on their eagerly-expected Savoy 
opera, another interesting collaboration is in course of development—that 
of the well-known novelist, the Rev. S. Baring Gould, and the young Scotch 
composer, Mr. Learmont Drysdale, of whom, as a writer of light music, 
high anticipations have been formed, by reason, no doubt, of the singular 
grace and charm of his songs. The work upon which they are engaged is 
a dramatised version of the librettist’s novel, The Red Spider. 

Tue play that Mr. Arthur Benham left unfinished, and which is to be 
completed by his sister, Miss Estelle Burney, with the assistance of 
Mr. Ralph Lumley, will, when it is produced at the Royalty by Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier, be found in all probability (so far as is arranged at present) to 
bear the title of Archve McEwen’s Right Hand. But The Chili Widow is 
proving so successful that a new piece will not be wanted here for some 
time. And then, too, there is Mr. Zangwill’s comedy to be produced by 
Mr. Bourchier at no distant date, while a play by Mr. Adolphus Vane- 
Tempest has also been secured by this far-seeing young manager. Another 
piece that Mr. Arthur Benham had completed before his death is called 
The Ideal Man. 

WE shall all be glad to see Miss Rehan as Prince Hal, but the welcome 
news that she is to play the part this winter in America (and so probably 
next year in London) issadly marred by the statement which accompanies it 
that Mr. Augustin Daly intends so to manipulate the first and second parts 
of Henry IV. as to make of them one incoherent and inharmonious whole ; 
at least, so we should expect it to be from past experience of Mr. Daly’s 
mangling of Shakspere, and from our view of the impossibility of 
attempting to improve upon the great dramatist’s plays. “It is to be 
expected,” says one ingenious chronicler of Mr. Daly’s intentions, “that 
some will resent such a handling of Shakspere’s work.” It is, indeed, so to 
be expected, though perhaps resentment is hardly so forcible a word as 
might with propriety be used. 

INCLUDED in the exhibition of the Society of Portrait Painters now open 
at the New Gallery are portraits of Madame Sarah Bernhardt, Miss Julia 
Neilson (in one of her Dancing Girl costumes), Mr. Beerbohm Tree as 
Gringoire, Mr. Forbes-Robertson, and Miss Cissie Loftus in her habit as she 
appears in public to give her inimitable “ imitations.” 

Ir the scheme of the London County Council for a new street from 
Holborn to the Strand is ever carried into effect, the New Olympic Theatre 
will disappear altogether. Since it was built by Mr. Wilson Barrett, six or 
seven years ago, it has had a chequered and not by any means a prosperous 
career, and its loss would not be greatly mourned. As a music hall it did 
not succeed much better than as a theatre, and, in fact, it has been a 
singularly unlucky house altogether. The old Olympic, which was de- 
molished to make room for it, was in its time, of course, a famous play- 
house. Built originally by Astley in the time of George IIL, who gave 
him the timbers of an old man-o’-war to build it with, it was the scene of 
some of the greatest triumphs of Madame Vestris and Charles Mathews, as: 
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well as, at a later period, of Frederick Robson and Alfred Wigan. On the 
other hand, the making of the proposed new street would benefit exceed- 
ingly both the Opéra Comique and the Globe theatres, giving the former— 
where, by the way, Miss Nelly Farren proposes to enter into management 
—a proper opening to the Strand, and doing away with the awkward 
entrance arrangements which obtain at present. But the scheme of the 
County Council is by no means certain of acceptance, for others have been 
mooted, and the whole thing is as yet merely at-the controversial stage. 

“Mr. Srus REEVEs at the Empire” will be a shock to a good many of his 
old admirers, and indeed can hardly be a matter for rejoicing to anyone but 
the management of the variety hall in Leicester Square, who hope to find 
that, for a time at any rate, the name will still prove an attraction, even if 
the magic of the once peerless voice has worn away. Within two years of 
fourscore, Mr. Sims Reeves might well be content to rest upon the laurels 
won in the palmy daysof hiscareer. Indeed, it is difficult not to regard the 
reappearance of a veteran, who has long ago taken a formal, and what was 
announced as a final, leave of the public, in the light of a breach of faith. 
“Farewell” performances are likely to fall into disrepute and derision 
when those who have given them are found still performing many years 
afterwards. 

A RETURN that has been published by the Local Government Board, 
showing the occupations of all the persons included in the last three censuses, 
affords striking evidence of the great increase of members of the dramatic 
profession in England during the last quarter of a century. In 1871 there 
were 4,021 actors and 1,693 actresses, or so many people, at any rate, who 
thus described themselves. In1891 both classes had more than doubled their 
numbers, the actors numbering 8,102 and the actresses 3,696. So that by 
this time those who follow the theatrical calling in this country must reach 
a total of well over 12,000. One is inclined to wonder where they all come 
from, these recruits who have joined the army of the stage at the rate of 
nearly 300 each year. Almost the only classes that seem to show a decrease 
since 1871 areagricultural labourers and sailmakers ; and, so far as we know, 
neither of these occupations is calculated to implant in the breasts of those 
who follow them a desire to go upon the stage. 

THERE were in 1891, by the way, 19,495 male and 19,111 female musicians 
and music-teachers, against 11,786 and 7,075 in 1871. This will be hailed by 
many people, no doubt, as a sign that we are becoming more and more a 
musical nation. But, if the figures could be obtained, it would probably 
be discovered that organ-grinders and German bandsmen and itinerant 
blowers of cornets and other instruments of torture had also increased to a 
marked extent. 

“ Actors,” it was remarked lately at a club, “ are always charitable.” 
“No doubt,” replied a cynic, “I never knew one yet who wouldn’t take the 
other's part if he wanted to.” 

Tue fund opened for the benefit of poor little Miss Rose Norreys is 
doing fairly well, and, properly administered, as it no doubt will be, it 
ought to tide this unfortunate young actress over her misfortunes until she 
is able to resume the practice of her art. Clever as she was, and successful 
as she had always been in comedy, her great ambition of late years, at any 
rate, was to undertake “strong” parts, for which neither her physique nor 
her gifts specially fitted her. One such character she played in The 
Dancing Girl, and admirably played it was ; but she would have done better 
on the whole to recognise that comedy parts suited her best. One may 
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hope that before very long she will be playing again, though, of course, it 
is still doubtful whether her health—mental and bodily—will ever be strong 
enough to let her pick up the threads of her old life. 

How far the bicycle craze will go it is hard to foresee. One of its latest 
developments is the utilisation of their machines by members of touring 
companies for the purpose of getting from town totown. It must do them 
more good than going by train, though journeying about upon one’s 
“wheel” comes very little cheaper in the long run than railway travelling. 
Tours are likely enough to be organised before long for companies composed 
entirely of bicyclists. They will be better, at any rate, than the “ walking 
tours” which a number of needy American actors and actresses undertook 
not long ago. The dramatic profession seems on the whole to have taken 
very kindly to the cycle. Miss Ellen Terry has long been an enthusiastic 
rider ; Miss Dorothea Baird, Mr. Tree’s Trilby, was, it seems, one of the 
first ladies to brave public opinion on her machine ; and Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson declares that no better exercise for a Londoner can be desired. 


In Mr. Harry Payne, who died towards the end of September, the last of 
the mimes has passed away. He belonged to an almost extinct school of 
pantomimic art, in which mere action was employed to tell a more or less 
funny story, and of which we hope to be able to speak at length before 
long. No better clown has existed in our time. 

Mr. AND Mrs. Crrit MAupE (Miss Winifred Emery) wish it to be known 
that so far they have made no definite plans for entering into management. 
But, all the same, it is pretty certain they will have a theatre of their own 
soon. Two such clever artists cannot be expected to remain outside the 
ranks of actor-managers muchlonger. ‘“ More's the pity,” say some people ; 
but it is useless to fight against the fashion of the time. 


Ir is to be feared that the Musical Standard has not met with all the 
homage which its unquestionable merits demand. “Asa rule,” a writer 
in it says, “ your opera singer is a very commercial person, and lazy withal, 
so that his motto would seem to be, ‘Do as little work as you can for the 
money.’ Itreally must be a delightful thing to be an opera singer, for you 
have only to learn half-a-dozen parts, and you are set up for life. You 
must study Faust, Romeo et Juliette, Trovatore, and a few of the stock 
operas, or you may elect to limit yourself to Carmen and Cavalleria and 
go on playing them, season after season, until you or the operas die of old 
age.” 

Mr. Henry RetcHarpt and Mr. Austin Fryers, who are opening the 
Wimbledon Theatre with a stock company, seem determined to do all 
they can to secure the success of their venture. A number of experienced 
players have been engaged, and reliance is to be placed mainly on the 
standard drama. The old stock system is certainly in need of some 
encouragement. Should it succeed here, the experiment is certain to be 


imitated, and who knows but that this may be the psychological moment 
for its reintroduction ? 


Mr. MULHOLLAND, the proprietor of the Camberwell Theatre, has 
adopted a curious plan for endeavouring to find out what kind of plays his 
patrons like best. He distributes forms among his audiences asking them 
to state ‘“‘ what class of piece they prefer?” ; “what plays they have seen 
at his theatre which they wish to see again?” ; and “what West-end 
successes or other plays they would desire to have produced?” These 
three interrogatories are only different ways of putting the same query, and 
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it may be doubted whether much light and leading are to be obtained from 
audiences in this manner. Even experienced playgoers would find it 
difficult to decide what genre they most delight in, and the only maxim 
managers can really depend upon is that a good piece well acted is almost 
certain to be successful. If it is not—well, they can only wonder why, and 
try something else. But another question that Mr. Mulholland asks seems 
to be more to the point, and this is “ what special form of advertisement or 
otherwise resulted in your present visit?” Only what is the mysterious 
significance of that singular “ or otherwise ?” 

Mr. ALEXANDER, who is just concluding a most successful provincial tour, 
spoke recently at a meeting of the Leeds Amateur Dramatic Society, of 
which he is president, and defended amateur theatricals from the cheap 
ridicule sometimes thrown upon it. For many years before he became a ' 
professional actor he devoted to the study of the stage every hour that he 
could steal from the commercial pursuits in which he was then engaged 
and which he studiously neglected. He did not appear there as a recruiting 
sergeant : no profession was more difficult than, in none was failure so 
persistent as, that of the stage. 

Dr. NicHoxson, of Leamington, not only has the satisfaction of knowing 

that he was able by skilful argument to refute the late-lamented Bacon- 
Shakspere theory propounded by Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, but has had 
a testimonial for so doing presented to him as well. The presentation was 
made by Viscount Peel at a public meeting held at Leamington on 
October 16. The subscribers to the presentation included Sir Henry Irving, 
Sir Theodore Martin, Sir Augustus Harris, Sir Arthur Hodgson, and 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree. In the words of Lord Peel, Dr. Nicholson had 
shown that this so-called cryptogram was the merest, sheerest moon- 
shine ever brought to bear upon the works of any author. 

“Aw unrehearsed scene,” we read, “took place at the Theatre Royal, 
Belfast,” one night last month, “during the performance of the last act ofa 
drama dealing with the Irish Rebellion. On the appearance of the villain 
of the piece he was received with a volley of iron, tobacco boxes, apples 
and other missiles hurled from the gallery. The play was immediately 
stopped, the stage manager informing the audience that members of the 
company had been injured. The demonstration quickly subsided, and the 
piece concluded without further interference.” Either the villain must 
have been most artistically portrayed, or the audience more than usually 
imaginative. In future that“ villain” is likely to set his heart upon heroes’ 
parts, or, at any rate, to show a preference for virtuous low comedy. “A 
volley of iron” is no joke. One wonders whether Belfast playgoers always 
carry a stock of iron about them when they go to the theatre. 

Tue Théatre Frangais authorities are anxiously awaiting the delivery 
to them of the scrip of M. Dumas’ new play, Za Route de Thébes, but are 
not likely to get it for some little time yet. Its author, who has already 
destroyed as unsatisfactory two versions of the story he wishes to tell, is 
now waiting for inspiration to finish the third. He promised the play to 
the Frangais some six years ago, but he is so conscientious an artist that 
he will not allow a work bearing his name to be produced until it is as 
perfect as he can make it. 

Tuer Théatre de l’GEuvre promises for the end of the month Otway’s 
Venice Preserved, which is to be the first of the historical series M. Lugné- 

Poé intends to give this year, as announced in our last. For a change, 
Paris is to have a year of no Ibsen. 
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MLLE. Marie Petipa has been engaged as a leading danseuse at the 
Opera in Paris. She is a daughter of the famous dancer, M. Petipa, who 
arranged the mise-en-scéne for the bacchanalian dance in Tannhduser when it 
appeared in Paris in 1861. 


Ir appears that a porter employed at the Paris Opera House lately pur- 
loined the score of Za Navarraise and other works, and sold them for a 
trifling sum. One was actually found on the barrow of a dilapidated book- 
seller in a street at the back of Notre Dame. These scores are kept jealously 
guarded, in order to prevent transatlantic piracy. The score and parts of 
Carmen have for many years been numbered. 


Tue Paris Menestrel states that a young pianiste named Miss Mary Tate 
died recently at Connorsville, in the State of Indiana, aged twenty-one 
years. According to her last request, the pastor conducted the service over 
her remains over her grand piano, the funeral hymns being played on the 
same instrument. After the religious ceremony, all that was mortal of 
Miss Tate was placed in the body of the piano, and the body was carried in 
this piano casket to the cemetery, where the whole was buried. The piano 
had cost £200. 

Uanon Lescaut is to be dramatised by Porto-Riche for Madame Réjane. 


It is stated that a lost air of Mozart, to words from Metastasio’s Didone 
Abbandonata, arranged for flutes, bassoons, horns, and a quartet of strings, 
has been discovered by Professor Kauffmann, of Tiibingen. It was written 
in 1778. 

Ir M. Eugene d’Albert is to be believed, the Opera House at Weimar has 
been sinking lower and lower except when Richard Strauss was at the 
helm. “ Drink and cards,” he writes in a German paper, “are the curse of 
the place. The repertory and the distribution of parts are arranged over 
a game of cards with noble lords, and the gambling debts incurred lead to 
obligations that do not tend to benefit the institution. This state of things 
is supported by a Court society utterly without judgment in art matters.” 


FIRED, possibly, by the example of that noble band of spinsters which, 
under the guidance of the suspiciously-named Dr. Mary Walker, is going 
to found an Adamless Eden in the wilds of Oswego, certain well meaning 
ladies are endeavouring to start a Women’s Theatre in Denmark. Mere 
men are to have nothing‘ at all to do with it. Women will write the plays, 
women will act them, women will look after the details of management, 
paint the scenery, shift the scenes—in fact, do everything. What their 
object is does not clearly appear. 
M. OnpbRIcEK, the violinist, is said to be the only man who has ever been 
allowed to see the remains of Paganini. The tomb of the master was 
opened for him by Achille Paganini, who fell in love with his playing. 


Sicnor Mascaent has written an article on the opera for a newspaper 
at Cerignola. He says that over 1,500 libretti are written in Italy every 
year, and that 200 of them are sent to him. He has had books from a 
railroad porter, from a sailor, a shoemaker, and a pig doctor. One dealt 
with Italian unity, among the characters being Garibaldi, a baritone ; the 
Pope, a basso; and Victor Emanuel, a tenor. Another was about a strike, 
and had a chorus, “ We want an eight-hour day.” 


Trilby has just passed its 200th performance at the Garden Theatre, New 
York. The usual “souvenir” took the form on this occasion of “ Trilby ” 
hearta of silver, with a portrait of Miss Virginia Harned set in the case. 
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Two plays that this month reach their fiftieth performance are to be 
similarly distinguished, one of them being The Capitol, by Mr. Augustus 
Thomas, which by all accounts is being played to poor houses. It is a pity 
that the graceful custom of presenting souvenirs should have degenerated 
into a means of sordid and vulgar advertisement. 


Durine his coming engagement in New York Mr. Joseph Jefferson is 
to receive a substantial token of the affection in which he is held alike by 
the managers and his fellow-players. It will take the form of a superb 
lovingcup, each of the three handles of which will represent Mr. Jefferson 
in one of his favourite characters—Rip Van Winkle, Bob Acres, and 
Caleb Plummer. Of course there will be an appropriate inscription. 
A bronze tablet is also to be set up at the corner of Sixth Avenue and 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia—Mr. Jefferson’s birthplace. 


THE success achieved in New York by Mr. J. E. Dodson as Montague 
Lushington in The Masqueraders has been more than repeated in Boston. 
The performance is spoken of as the most artistic piece of work in the 
piece. 

THE Lotos Club, New York, will entertain Sir Henry Irving at supper, 
on November 2. No fewer than 300 members are expected to be present. 


Mr. Cartes LEcLEeRcQ, brother of Miss Carlotta and Miss Rose 
Leclercq, died in September at the New York Hospital, at the age of 
fifty-four. Excellent in old men parts, he joined Mr. Daly’s stock company 
about fifteen years ago, and appeared in all the Daly plays done at the 
Fifth Avenue. He was buried at the Evergreens Cemetery, Mr. Fuller 
Mellish, his nephew, being allowed by Sir Henry Irving to leave the Lyceum 
company, then in Canada, in order to be present at the ceremony. 


OF course actors in America are always anxious to be introduced 
to Sir Henry Irving on the occasion of his visits to that country. 
Among the fortunate ones two years ago was Mr. Nat Goodwin, who just 
before a dinner one evening was duly gratified. After dinner, in the course 
of a speech, Mr. Goodwin, evidently exalted by the great honour of a 
handshake with the English actor, brought in many references to “ My 
dear friend Mr. Henry Irving.” An hour or two later, Mr. Irving rose, 
and, with great gravity of manner, said, “I will now call upon my dear 
friend Mr.—er—George—er— Godwin for a song.” 


The Capitol, by Mr. Augustus Thomas, recently produced in New York, 
was very roughly handled by some of the critics. Invitations to a 
professional matinée were promptly issued, and at the end of the performe 
ance, the author, being called, indulged in some very personal remarks 
about the critic of the Zvening World, who had, like many others, pointed 
out that the play was “bad technically, and offensive to both Catholics and 
Protestants, Republicans and Democrats, religiously and politically.” We 
quote from the Spirit of the Times, which adds in a spirit of love :—“ The 
place to answer the criticisms of a newspaper is in the columns of that 
newspaper and not in a speech to an invited audience at a professional 
matinée, and Augustus Thomas seems as ignorant of this journalistic 


etiquette as of dramatic construction. One Alabama does not make a 
playwright,” 
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